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[concLUDED.] 


After a long and dubious illness, Baxter was so 
far restored as to be able to go back to his old 
parish at Kidderminster. Here, under the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, he remained in the full 
enjoyment of that religious liberty which he still 
stoutly condemned in its application to others. 

Tle afterwards candidly admits, that under the 
“ Usarper,” as he styles Cromwell, “he had such 
liberty and advantag» to preach the Gospel with 

success, a8 he could not have undera King, to whom 
he had sworn and performed true subjection anid 
obedience.” Yet this did not prevent him from 
preaching and printing, “seasonably and moder- 
ately,” against the Protector. “I declared,” said 
he, “Cromwell and his adherents to be guilty of 
treason and rebellion, aggravated by perfidious- 
ness and hypocrisy. But yet I did not think it 
my duty to rave against him in the pulpit, or to do 
this so unseasonably and imprudently as might 
irritate him to mischief. And the rather, because 
as he kept up his approbation of a godly life in gen- 
eral, and of all that was good, except that which 
the interest of his sinful cause engaged him to be 
against. So I perceived that it was his design to 
do good in the main, and to promote the Gospel 
and the interests of godliness more than any had 
done before him.” 

Cromwell, if he heard of his diatribes against 
him, appears to have cared little for them. Lords 
Warwick and Broghill, on one occasion, brought 
him to preach before the Lord Protector. He 
seized the occasion to preach against the sectaries, 
to condemn all who countenanced them, and to 
advocate the unity of the church. Soon after, he 
was sent for by Cromwell, who made “a long and 
tedious speech” in the presence of three of his 
chief men, (one of whom, General Lambert, fell 
asleep the while,) asserting that God had owned 
his government in a signal manner. Baxter bold- 
ly replied to him, that he and his friends regarded 
the ancient monarchy as a blessing, and not an 
evil, and begged to know how that blessing was 
forfeited to England, and to whom that forfeiture 
was made. Cromwell, with some heat, made an- 
swer, that it was no forfeiture, but that God had 
made the change. They afterwards held a long 
conference with respect to freedom of conscience, 
Cromwell defending his liberal policy, and Baxter 
opposing it. Noone can read Baxter’s own ac- 
count of these interviews, without being deeply 
impressed with the generous and magnanimous 
spirit of the Lord Protector, in tolerating the ut- 
most freedom of speech on the part of one who 
openly denounced him as a traitor and usurper. 
Real greatness of mind could alone have risen 
above personal resentment, under such circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation. 


In the death of the Protector, the treachery of 
Monk, and the restoration of the King, Baxter 
and his Presbyterian friends believed that they 
saw the hand of a merciful Providence preparing 
the way for the best good of England and the 
Church. Always a Royalist, he had acted with 
the party opposed to the King from necessity 
rather than choice. Considering all that follow- 
ed, one can scarcely avoid smiling over the ex- 
travagant jubilations of the Presbyterian divines, 
on the return of the royal debauchee to White- 
hall. They hurried up to London with congrat- 
ulations of formidable length, and papers of sol- 
emn advice and counsel, to all which the careless 
monarch listened, with what patience he was 
master of. Baxter was one of the first to present 
himself at Court, and it is creditable to his heart, 
rather than his judgment and discrimination, 
that he seized the occasion to offer a long address 
to the King, expressive of his expectation that his 
Majesty would discountenance all sin and pro- 
mote godliness, support the true exercise of 
Church discipline, and cherish and hold up the 
hands of the faithful ministers of the Church. To 
all which Charles If “ made as gracious an answer 
as we could expect,” says Baxter, “insomuch that 
old Mr. Ash burst out into tears of joy.” Who 
doubts that the profligate King avenged himself 
as soon as the backs of his unwelcome visiters 
were fairly turned, by coarse jests and ribaldry, 
directed against a class of men whom he despised 
and hated, but towards whom reasons of policy 
dictated a show of civility and kindness. 


There is reason to believe that Charles II, had 
he been able to effect his purpose, would have 
gone beyond Cromwell himself in the matter of 
religious toleration; in other words, he would 
have taken, in the outset of his reign, the very 
step which cost his successor his crown, and pro- 
cured the toleration of Catholics, by a declaration 
of universal freedom in religion. But he was not 
in a situation to brave the opposition alike of 
Prelacy and Presbyterianism, and failed in a 
scheme to which he was prompted by that vague, 
superstitious predilection for the Roman Catholic 
religion, which at times struggled with his habit- 
ual skeptcism. His next object was to rid himself 
of the importunities of sectaries, and the trouble 
of religious controversies, by reéstablishing the 
liturgy, and bribing or enforcing conformity to it 
on the part of the Presbyterians. The history of 
the successful execution of this purpose is familiar 
to all the readers of the plausible pages of Clar- 
endon on the one side, or the complaining trea- 
tises of Neal and Calamy on the other. Charles 
and his advisers triumphed not so much through 
their own art, dissimulation, and bad faith, as 
through the blind bigotry, divided counsels, and 
self-seeking, of the Nonconformists. Seduction 
on one hand, and threats on the other, the bribe 
of bishoprics, and the terror of penal laws, broke 
the strength of Presbyterianism, Baxter's whole 
conduct, on this occasion, bears testimony to his 
honesty and sincerity, while it shows him to have 
been too intolerant to secure his own religious 
freedom at the price of toleration for Catholics, 
oe a and Anabaptists ; and too blind in his 
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trivial for the zeal with which Baxter contested 
them: the form of a surplice, the wording of a pray- 
er, kneeling at sacrament, the sign of the cross, ete. 
With him, however, they were of momentous 
interest and importance, as things unlawful in the 
worship of God. He struggled desperately, but 
unavailingly. Presbyterianism, in its eagerness 
for peace and union, and a due share of State 
support, had already made fatal concessions, and 
it was too late to stand upon non-essentials. Bax- 
ter returned from the conference, bafiied and de- 
feated, amidst murmurs and jests. “If you had 
only been as fat as the bishops,” said Clarendon 
to him, “ you would have done well.” 

The Act of Conformity, in which Charles II 
and his counsellors gave the lie to the liberal 
declarations of Breda and Whitehall, drove Bax- 
ter from his sorrowing parishioners of Kidder- 
minster, and added the evils of poverty and per- 
secution to the painful bodily infirmities under 
which he was already bowed down. Yet his cup 
was not one of unalloyed bitterness; and loving 
lips were prepared to drink it with him. 

Among Baxter’s old parishioners of Kidder- 
minster, was a widowed lady of gentle birth, 
named Charlton, who, with her daughter Marga- 
ret, occupied a house in his neighborhood. The 
daughter was'a brilliant girl, of “strangely vivid 
wit,” ‘and “in early youth,” he tells us, “pride, 
and romances and company suitable thereunto, 
did take her up.” But, ere long, Baxter, who 
acted in the double capacity of spiritual and tem- 
poral physician, was sent for to visit her, on an 
occasion of sickness. [He ministered to her bodily 
and mental sufferings, and thus secured her grat- 
itude and confidence. On her recovery, under 
the influence of his warnings and admonitions, 
the gay young girl became thoughtful and serious, 
abandoned her light books and companions, and 
devoted herself to the duties of a Christian pro- 
fession. Baxter was her counsellor and confidant. 
She disclosed to him all her doubts, trials, and 
temptations, and he, in return, wrote her long 
letters of sympathy, consolation, and encourage- 
ment. He began to feel such an unwonted interest 
in the moral and spiritual growth of his young 
disciple, that in his daily walks among his parish- 
ioners, he found himself inevitably drawn towards 
her mother’s dwelling. In her presence, the ha- 
bitual austerity of his manner was softened; his 
cold, close heart, warmed and expanded. He be- 
gan to repay her confidence with his own, disclos- 
ing to her all his plans of benevolence, soliciting 
her services, and waiting, with deference, for her 
judgment upon them. A change came over his 
habits of thought and his literary tastes; the 
harsh, rude disputant, the tough, dry logician, 
found himself addressing to his young friend 
epistles in verse on doctriual points and matters 
of casuistry— Westminster Catechism in rhythm 
and measured harmonies. A miracle alone could 
have made Baxter a poet; the cold, clear light of 
reason “ paled the ineffectual fires” of his imagi- 
nation ; all things presented themselves to his 
vision “with hard outlines colorless, and with no 
surrounding atmosphere.” That he did, never- 
theless, write verses, so creditable as to justify a 
judicious modern critic in their citation and approv- 
al, can perhaps be accounted for only as one of the 
phenomena of that subtle and transforming influ- 
ence to which even his stern nature was uncon- 
sciously yielding. Baxter was in love. 


Never did the blind god try his archery on a 
more unpromising subject. Baxter was nearly 
fifty- years of age, and looked stillolder. His life 
had been one long fast and penance. Even in 
youth he had never known a schoolboy’s love for 
cousin or playmate. He had resolutely closed up 
his heart against emotions which he regarded ae 
the allurements of time and sense. He had made 
a merit of celibacy, and written.and published 
against the entanglement of godly ministers in 
matrimonial engagements and family cares. Itis 
questionable whether he now understood his own 
case, or attributed to its right cause the peculiar 
interest which he felt in Margaret Charlton. 
Left to himself, it is more than probable that he 
might never have discovered the true nature of 
that interest, or conjectured that anything what- 
ever of earthly passion or sublunary emotion had 
mingled with his spiritual Platonism. Commis- 
sioned and set apart to preach repentance to dying 
men—penniless and harmless, worn with bodily 
pain and mental toil—and treading as he believed 
on the very margin of his grave, what had he to 
do with love? What power had he to inspire 
that tender sentiment, the appropriate offspring 
only of youth, and health, and beauty ? 
“ Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in such anchorite!” 

But, in the mean time, a reciprocal feeling was 
gaining strength in the heart of Margaret. To 
her grateful appreciation of the condescension of 
a great and good man—grave, learned, and re- 
nowned—to her youth and weakness, and to her 
entlrusiastic admiration of his intellectual powers, 
devoted to the highest and holiest objects, suc- 
ceeded naturally enough the tenderly suggestive 
pity of her woman’s heart, as she thought of his 
lonely home, his unshared sorrows, his lack of 
those sympathies and kindnesses which make tol- 
erable the hard journey of life. Did she not owe 
to him, under God, the salvation of body and 
mind? Was he not her truest and most faith- 
fal friend, entering with lively interest into all 
her joys and sorrows? Had she not seen the 
cloud of his habitual sadness broken by gleams 
of sunny warmth and cheerfulness, as they con- 
versed together! Could she do better than to 
devote herself to the pleasing task of making his 
life happier, of comforting him in seasons of pain 
and weariness, encouraging him in his vast labors, 
and throwing over the cold and hard austerities 
of his nature the warmth and light of domestic 
affection? Pity, reverence, gratitude, and wo- 
manly tenderness—her fervid imagination and 
the sympathies of a deeply-religious nature— 
combined to influence her decision. Disparity of 
age and condition rendered it improbable that 
Baxter would ever venture to addresa her in any 
other capacity than that of a friend and teacher ; 
and it was left to herself to give the first intima- 
tion of the possibility of a more intimate relation. 
' It is easy to imagine with what mixed feelings 
of joy, surprise, and perplexity, Baxter must have 
received the delicate avowal. There was much 
in the circumstances of the case to justify doubt, 
misgiving, and close searchings of heart. He 
must have felt the painful contrast which that 
fair girl in the bloom of her youth presented to 
the worn man of middle years, whose very breath 
was suffering, and over whom death seemed al- 
ways impending. Keenly conscious of his in- 
firmities of temper, he must have feared for the 
happinees of a loving, gentle being, daily exposed 
to their manifestations. From his well-known 
habit of consulting what he regarded as the Di- 
vine Will in every important step of his life, there 
can be no doubt that his decision was the result 
quite as much of a prayerful and patient consid- 
eration of duty, as of the promptings of his heart. 
Richard Baxter was no impassioned Abelard ; his 
pupil in the echool of his severe and self-denying 
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says, “he thought to live and die a bachelor.” 
Bat Baxter had no reason to regret the inconsis- 
tency of his precepts and example. How much 
of the happiness of the next twenty years of his 
life resulted from his union with akind and affec- 
tionate woman, he has himeelf testified, in his sim- 
ple and touching “Breviate of the Life of the 
late Mrs. Baxter.” Her affections were so ar- 
dent, that her husband confesses his fear that he 
was unable to make an adequate return, and that 
she must have been disappointed in him in conse- 
quence. He extols her pleasant conversation, her 
active benevolence, her disposition to aid him in 
all his labors, and her noble forgetfulness of self, 
in ministering to his comfort in sickness and im- 
prisonment. “She wasthe meetest helper I could 
have had in the world,” is his language. “If I 
spoke harshly or sharply, it offended her. If 
I carried it (as I am apt) with too much neg- 
ligence of ceremony or humble compliment to 
any, she would modestly tell me of it. If my 
looks seemed not pleasant, she would have me 
amend them, (which my weak, pained state of 
body indisposed me to do.) He admits she had 
her failings, but, taken as a whole, the “Bre- 
viate” is an exalted eulogy. 

His history frony this time is marked by few 
incidents of a public character. During that 
most disgraceful period in the annals of England, 
the reign of the second Charles, his peculiar posi- 
tion exposed him to the persecutions of Prelacy, 
and the taunts and abuse of the Sectaries, standing 
as he did between these extremes, and pleading 
for a mo te Episcopacy. He was between the 
upper millstone of High Church and the nether 
one of Dissent. To use his own simile, he was 
like one who seeks to fill with his hand a cleft in 
a log, and feels both sides close upon» him with 
pain. All parties and sects had, as they thought, 
grounds of complaint against him. There wasin 
him an almost childish simplicity of purpose, a 
headlong earnestness and eagerness, which did 
not allow him to consider how far a present act 
or opinion harmonized with what he had already 
done or written. His greatest admirers admit his 
lack of judgment, his inaptitude for the manage- 
ment of practical matters. His utter incapavity to 
comprehend rightly the public men and measures 
of his day, is abundantly apparent; and the in- 
consistencies of his conduct and his writings are 
too marked to need comment.” He suffered perse- 
cution for not conforming to some trifling matters 
of church usage, while he advocated the doctrine 
of passive obedience to the King or ruling power, 
and the right of the Church to enforce con- 
formity. He wrote against conformity while him- 
self conforming ; seceded from the Church, and 
yet held stated communion with it; begged for 
the curacy of Kidderminster, and declined the 
bishopric of Hereford. His writings were many of 
them directly calculated to make Dissenters from 
the Establishment, but he was invariably of- 
fended to find others practically influenced by 
them, and querrelled with his own converts to 
Dissent. The High Churchmen of Oxford burn- 
ed his “Holy Commonwealth” as seditious and 
revolutionary ; while Harrington and the repub- 
lican club of Miles’s coffee-house condemned it for 
its hostility to democracy, and its servile doctrines 
of obedience to kings. He made noble pleas for 
liberty of conscience, and bitterly complained of 
his own suffering from Church Courts, yet main- 
tained the necessity of enforcing conformity, and 
stoutly opposed the tolerative doctrines of Penn 
and Milton. Never did a great and good man so 
entangle himself with contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. 

The married life of Baxter, as might be infer- 
red from the state of the times, was an unsettled 
one. He first took a house at Moorfield, then re- 
moved to Acton, where he enjoyed the conversa- 
tion of his neighbor, Sir Matthew Hale; from 
thence he found refuge in Rickmacsworth, and 
after that in divers other places. “The women 
have most of this trouble,” he remarks, “but my 
wife easily bore it all’ When unable to preach, 
his rapid pen was always busy. Huge folios of 
controversial and doctrinal lore followed each 
other in quick succession. He assailed Popery 
and the Establishment, Anabaptists, ultra Cal- 
vinists, Antinomians, Fifth Monarchy men, and 
Quakers. His hatred of the latter was only mod- 
ified by his contempt. He railed rather than ar- 
gued against the “miserable creatures,” as he 
styled them. They in turn answered him in like 
manner. “The Quakers,” he says, “in their 
shops, when I go along London streets, say, ‘alas! 
poor man, thou art yet in darkness’ They have 
oft come to the congregation, when I had liberty 
to preach Christ’s gospel, and cried out against 
me as a deceiver of the people. They have fol- 
lowed me home, crying out in the streets, ‘the 
day of the Lord is coming, and thou shalt perish 
asa deceiver’? They have stood in the market- 
place, and under my window, year after year, 
crying to the people, ‘Take heed of your priests, 
they deceive your souls ;’ and if any one wore a 
lace or neat clothing, they cried out to me, ‘ These 
are the fruits of your ministry” ” At Rickmans- 
worth, he found himself a neighbor of William 
Penn, whom he calls “the captain of the Qua- 
kers”” Ever ready for battle, Paxter encountered 
him in a public discussion, with such fierceness 
and bitterness as to force from that mild and 
amiable civilian the remark, that he would rather 
be Socrates at the final judgment, than Rich- 
ard Baxter. Both lived to know each other bet- 
ter, and to entertain sentiments of mutual esteem. 
Baxter himself admits that the Quakers, by their 
perseverance in holding their religious meetings 
in defiance of penal laws, took upon themselves 
the burden of persecution which would otherwise 
have fallen upon himself and his friends; and 
makes special mention of the noble and successful 
plea of Penn before the Recorder’s court in Lon- 
don, based on the fandamental liberties of Eng- 
lishmen and the rights of the Great Charter. 

The intolerance of Baxter towards the Separa- 
tists was turned against him whenever he appeal- 
ed to the King and Parliament against the pro- 
scription of himself and his friends. “They 
gathered,” he complains, “out of mine and other 
men’s books all that we had said against liberty 
for Popery and Quakers railing against ministers 
in open congregation, and applied it as against 
the toleration of ourselves.” It was in vain that 
he explained that he was only in favor of a gentle 
Feoercion of Dissent, a moderate enforcement of 
conformity. His plan for dealing with Sectaries 
reminds one of old Isaak Walton’s direction to 
his piscatoriel readers, to impale the worm on the 
hook as gently as if they loved him. 

While at Acton, he was complained of by Dr. 
Ryves, the rector, one of the King’s chaplains in 
ordinary, for holding religious services in his fam- 
ily with more than five strangers present. He 
was cast into Clerkenwell jail, whither his faith- 
ful wife followed him. On his discharge, he 
sought refuge in the hamlet of Totteridge, where 
he wrote and published that Parapbrase on the 
New Testament which was made the ground of 
his prosecution and trial before Jeffries. 

On the 14th of the 6th month, 1681, he was 
called to endure the greatest affliction of his life, 
‘His wife died on that day, after a brief illness. 
She who had been his faithful friend, companion, 
‘and nurse, for twenty years, was called away from 
him in the time of his greatest need of her minis- 
trations. He found consolation in dwelling on 
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in terms of touching simplicity and tenderness: 
“* As these pieces were mostly written in various 
passions, so passion hath now thrust them out into 
the world. God having taken away the dear com- 
panion of the last nineteen years Of my life, as her 
sorrows and sufferings long 9go gave being to some 
of these poems, for reasons which the world is 
not concerned to know; so my grief for her re- 
moval, and the revival of the sense of former 
things, have prevailed upon me to be passionate 
in the sight of all.” 

The circumstances of his trial before the judi- 
cial monster, Jeffries, are too well known to jus- 
tify their detail in this sketch. He was sentenced 
to pay a fine of five hundred marks. Seventy 
years of age, and reduced to poverty by former 
persecutions, he was conveyed to the King’s 
Bench prison. Here for two years he lay a vic- 
tim to intense bodily suffering. When, through 
the influence of his old antagonist, Penn, he was 
restored to freedom, he was already a dying man. 
But he came forth as he entered, unsubdued in 
spirit. Urged to sign a declaration of thanks to 
James II, his soul put on théathletic habits of 
youth, and he stoutly refused tp commend an act 
of toleration which had given fr e+:om not to him- 
self alone, but to Papists and Seetaries. Shaking 
off the dust of the Court from bis feet, he retired 
to a dwelling in Charter-House Square, near his 
friend Sylvester’s, and patiently awaited his de- 
liverance. His death was quiet and peaceful. 
“] have pain,” he said to his friend Mather; 
“there is no arguing agaist sense; but I have 
peace. 1 have peace.” On being asked how he 
did, he answered, in memorable words, “ Almost 
well!” 

He was buried in Christ Church, where the 
remains of his wife and her mother had been 
placed. An immense coxcourse attended his fu- 
neral, of all ranks and parties. Conformist and 
Nonconformist forgot the bitterness of the contro- 
versialist, and rememb:red only the virtues and 
the piety of the man. Looking back on his life 
of self-denial and faithfulness to apprehended 
duty, the men who had persecuted him while liv- 
ing wept over his grave. During the last few 
years of his life, the severity of his controversial 
tone had been grettly softened; he lamented his 
former lack of cherity, the circle of his sympathies 
widened, his social affections grew stronger with 
age, and love for his fellow-men universally, and 
irrespective of religious differences, increased 
within him. In his“ Narrative,” written in the 
long, cool shadows of the evening of life, he ac- 
knowledges with extraordinary candor this change 
in his views and feelings. He confesses his im. 
perfections asa writer and public teacher. “I 
wish,” says he, “all over sharp passages were ex- 
punged from my writings, and I ask forgiveness of 
God and man.” He tells us that mankind appear 
more equal to him; the good are not so good as 
he once thought, nor the bad eo evil; and that in 
all there is more for grace to make advantage of, 
and more to testify for God and holiness, than he 
once believed. “I less admise,” he continues, 
“gifts of utterance, and the bare profession of re- 
ligion, than I once did, and have now much more 
charity for those who by want of gifts do make 
an obscurer profession.” 

He laments the effects of his constitutional ir- 
ritability and impatience upen his social inter- 
course and his domestic relations, and that his 
bodily infirmities did not allow him a free expres- 
sion of the tenderness and leve of his heart. Who 
does not feel the pathos aid inconsolable regret 
which dictated the following paragraph? “When 
God forgiveth me, I cannot forgive myself, espe- 
cially for my rash words and deeds by which I 
have seemed injurious and less tender and kind 
than I should have been to my nearand dear re- 
lations, whose Jove abundantly obliged me. When 
such are dead, though we never differed in point 
of interest or any other matter, every sour or 
cross or provoking word which I gave them, ma- 
keth me almost irreconcilable to myself, and tells 
me how repentance brought some of old to pray 


them, in the hurry of their passion.” 


His pride asa logician and skilful disputant 
abated in the latter and better portion of his life ; 
he had more deference to the judgment of others, 
and more distrust of his own. “You admire,” 
said he to a correspondent who had lauded his 
character, “one you do not know; knowledge will 
cure your error.” In his “ Narrative” he writes: 
“T am much more sensible than heretofore of the 
breadth and length and depth of the radical, uni- 
versal, odious sin x selfishness, and therefore 
have written so mu¢& against it; and of the ex- 
cellency and necessity of self-denial and of a pub- 
lic mind and of loving our neighbors as ourselves.” 
Against many difficulties and discouragements, 
both within himself and in his outward circum- 
stances, he strove to make bis life and conversa- 
tion an expression of that Christian love, whose 
root, as he has said with equal truth and beauty, 
“is get 

In humble self-denial, under trod, 
While flower and fruit are growing up to God.” 

Of the great mass of his writings—more volu- 
minous than those of any author of his time—it 
would ill become us to speak with confidence. 
We are familiar only with some of the best of his 
Practical works, and our estimate of the vast and 
appalling series of his doctrinal, metaphysical, 
and controversial publications, would be entitled 
to small weight, as the result of very cursory ex- 
amination. Many of them relate to obsolete ques- 
tions and issues, monumental of controversies 
long dead, and of disputatious doctors otherwise 
forgotten. Yet, in respect to even these, we feel 
justified in assenting to the opinion of one abun- 
dantly capable of appreciating the character of 
Baxter as a writer. “ What works of Mr. Baxter 
shall I read?” asked Boswell of Dr. Johnson. 
“Read any of them,” was the answer, “for they 
are all good.” He has left upon all the impress 
of his genius. Many of them contain sentiments 
which happily find favor with few in our time— 
philosophical and psychological disquisitions 
which look oddly enough in the light of the in- 
tellectual progress of nearly two centuries; dis- 
sertations upon evil spirits, ghosts, and witches, 
which provoke smiles at the good man’s creduli- 
ty—but everywhere we find unmistakable evi- 
dences of his sincerity and earnest love of truth. 
He wrote under a solemn impression of duty, al- 
lowing neither pain nor weakness, nor the claims 
of friendship, nor the social enjoyments of domes- 
tic affection, to interfere with his sleepless inten- 
sity of purpose. He stipulated with his wife, be- 
fore marriage, that she should not expect him to 
relax, even for her society, the severity of his 
labors. He could ill brook interruption, and dis- 
liked the importunity of visiters. “We are 
Pafraid, sir, we break in upon your time,” said 
some of his caliers to him upon one occasion. 
“To be sure you do,” was his answer. His seri- 
ousness seldom forsook him: there is scarce a 
gleam of gaiety in all his one hundred and sixty- | 
eight volumes. He seems to have relished, how- 
ever, the wit of others, especially when directed 
against what he looked upon as error. Marvell’s 
inimitable reply to the High Church pretensions 
of Parker fairly overcame his habitual gravity, 
and he several times alludes to it with marked 
satisfaction. But, for himself, he had no heart 
for pleasantry. His writings, like his sermons, 
were the earnest expostulations of a dying man 
with dying men. He tells us of 0 other amase- 
| “ Harmony and melody,” suid he, “are the plens- 
-ure and elevation of my soul. It was not the 











some passion indeed of love and grief.” In the 
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to the dead whom they had wronged to forgive | 


late dear wife, that our first act in the morning 
and last in bed at night was a psalm of praise.” 

Tt has been fashionable to speak of Baxter as a 
champion of civil and religious freedom. He has 
little claim to such a reputation. He was the 
staunch advocate of monarchy, and of the right 
and duty of the State to enforce conformity to 
what he regarded as the essentials of religious 
belief and practice. No one regards the Prelates 
who went to the Tower, under James II, on the 
ground of conscientious scruples against read- 
ing the King’s declaration of toleration to Dis- 
senters, as martyrs in the cause of universal re- 
ligious freedom. Nor can Baxter, although he 
wrote much against the coercion and silencing 
of godly ministers, and suffered imprisonment 
himself for the sake of a good conscience, be look- 
ed upon in the light of an intelligent and consist- 
ent confessor of liberty. He did not deny the 
abstract right of ecclesiastical coercion, but com- 
plained of its exercise upon himself and his 
friends, as unwarranted and unjust. 

But, in taking leave of Richard Baxter, our last 
words must not be those of ¢ensure. Admira- 
tion and reverence become us, rather. He was an 
honest man. So far as we can judge, his motives 
were the highest and best which can influence 
human action. He had faults and weaknesses, 
and committed grave errors, but we are constrain- 
ed to believe that the prayer with which he closes 
his “Saints’ Rest,” and which we have chosen as 
the fitting termination of our article, was the 
earnest aspiration of his life. 

“Oh, merciful Father of Spirits! suffer not the 
soul of thy unworthy servant to be a stranger to 
the joys which he describes to others, but keep 
me while I remain on earth in daily breathing 
after thee, and in a believing affectionate walking 
with thee! Let those who shall read these pages 
not merely read the fruits of my studies, but the 
breathing of my active hope and love; that if my 
heart were open to their view they might there 
read thy love most deeply engraven upon it with 
a beam from the face of the Son of God; and not 
find vanity or lust or pride within where the 
words of life appear without, that so these lines 
may not witness against me, but proceeding from 
the heart of the writer be effectual through thy 
grace upon the heart of the reader, and so be the 
savor of life to both.” J.G. W. 


————_> 
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VOICES OF NATURE. 
The song of Nature is perpetual praise— 
The insect murmurs in the twilight air, 
The cricket carols through the harvest days, 
And sings of summer from his winter lair ; 
And countless flowers their artless love declare ; 
The violet’s head bows, reverently awed; 
The sainted lily lays her bosom bare; 
The rose with ardor glows, and all abroad 
The voiceless gems of earth breathe perfumed praise to God. 


All changeful voices, manifold and strange, 
Throughout the world, pour praises to the sky; 

With flashing steps the fitful breezes range 
Through waving meadows, chasing shadows by, 

Or skim the lakes, or through the mountains fly, 
Making sweet hymns the burden of their glee, 

Or through the forest’s cloistered aisles, and high ; 
Like secret Druids, as it were to see 

With solemn voice perform their sacred psalmody. 


The runnel dances from its natiye cave, 

Breaking to song among the rocks and flowers ; 
The silver river heaves its murmuring wave, 

In sweetest music, through the summer hours! 
The cataract its sanctioned torrent showers, 

Where the high bannered bow of Peace is spread; 
Old Ocean in a glorious frenzy loWers, 

When thunder beckons with its arm of red, 

Rejcicing, to the heavens, with wild and hoary head. 


Wherefore have winds and woods and waters mirth ? 
Are they endowed with love’s delicious thrill? 
Have they the promise of immortal birth, 
To live with man on Heaven’s ambrosial hill ? 
Wherefore d ds the tain’s swollen rill, 
Like the brave Swiss to clear a glorious way ? 
Wherefore doth eve her gentle dews distill? 
Or winds take up with wide-spread wings the spray, 
To shower it down again through the long summer day ? 





Why sings the delicate wren beside her nest ? 
Or soars the eagle to the sun? Or why 

Bares the sweet blossom its delicious breast, 
To rock the bee with gentlest lullaby ? 

Why towers the aged forest to the sky? 
Or roll the monsters of the hidden deep, 

And flounder to the surface? These might lie 
Stagnant and dull, as in an idiot’s sleep, 

But that the Eternal’s love hath taken them in keep. 


And man, the happy world’s last, noblest birth, 
Walking in strength of intellect supreme, 

Along the high and utmost stage of earth, 
One step below the things he dare not dream, 

And that ascended ere he well may deem 
His foot upon the threshold! How should he, 

Far more than these, give in perpetual stream 
His molten heart, until his soul shall be 

Poured from its dusty urn back to its parent sea. 
OrI0LE. 


—_—_@————— 
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LOVE’S LABOR NOT LOST. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 








Part II. 


‘Thank Go?, bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for.” 


Susie Danvers had spoken of her early home at 
Woburne, and in the midst of a life of pain and 
poverty her heart guarded the memory of the 
hours passed there like a holy thing; and since 
error and sin had driven them from its shelter, 
and, like the Angel of Wrath at the gates of Eden, 
barred the entrance, she had bathed it in the 
light of a pure and loving nature until, 

“ Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang in Memory’s hall,” 
this seemed dearest, brightest, and best. 

Her father had been the village physician, and 
though a man of hasty, impulsive disposition, was 
generally much respected and beloved. His wife’s 
rich, genial nature was like sunshine and dew to 
all who came within her influence. There was 
one object towards which she felt drawn with 
more than a woman’s instinctive fondness. This 
was to little George, her husband’s child by a 
former marriage; but, unfortunately for both the 
mother and the child, the strong prejudices of his 
mother’s family were brought to bear against her, 
and the child at length withdrawn from her care 
for months together. 

Still her heart followed him with loving 
thoughts, and when God filled up the measure of 
her cup of happiness, by sending her own little 
Susie, she did not selfishly forget the motherless 
boy, but her thoughts turned to him with even 
more tenderness than before ; and the first word 
the little girl was taught to utter was the name 
of her brother. During the short visits which 
he made at his father’s house, the boy could not, 
in spite of the power of prejudice, resist her gen- 
tle influence; and as he listened to her sweet 
tones, and looked into her soft, dark eyes, his 
thoughts grew troubled, and he wondered how it 
could be that one so kind and gentle should be so 
thoroughly selfish as he had been taught to be- 
lieve her. The longest of these visits was made 
just at the time when little Susie was recovering 
from the terrible illness that had left her a crip- 
ple for life. The little girl was delighted with 
his company ; besides, she was so gentle and pa- 


feeling drawn towards her, and he soon cast off 
was, at length, permitted to go out in her little 


carriage, and he saw her wholly committed to his 
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tient in her helplessness, that he could not help |- 


his rough habits, and learned to speak softly and 
step lightly as his mother herself; and when she | 


He felt that he was trusted for the first time in| 
his life; for the cold, suspicious temper of his | __, 
Hated to foster in ‘the ‘tind: of ehildhood either 


confidence or self-res ; and not unfrequently, 
in after years, when yielding to the evil influences 
around him, his heart recalled these brief weeks 
of his childhood with bitter r When Susie 
was about eight years old, Dr. Danvers became 
security for a distant relative of his wife, to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. This person 
soon became a bankrupt, and involved the Doctor 
in his ruin. This unfortunate offair filled up the 
measure of Mrs. Danvers’s unpopularity with 
his first wife’s relations; for though she had not 
failed to remonstrate gently and calmly with her 
husband, at the time, on the propriety of thus risk- 
ing his all, the whole blame of the affair was 
thrown upon her, chiefly because she refused to 
join in the bitter reproaches with which th 
chafed his impatient, irritable spirit. Though 
intelligent, genial, and generous, Dr. Danvers 
possessed but little independence of character. 
He lacked energy to meet his difficulties, and the 
moral courage to face his changed circumstances ; 
he was one of those natures “too proud to dig, 
and ashamed to beg;” therefore, notwithstandin 
the words of cheer and encouragement he reseiesd 
from his wife, he soon yielded to despair. Well 
would it have been if this had been all. But, like 
many another proud, disappointed man, he sought 








but, after his departure, she reproached herself 
bitterly for her cowardice, thinking that she 
might have wronged him—that perhaps, after all, 
he was not so ill-humored as he seemed ; and if 
she had only struck a few notes of one of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphonies, she might have completely 
exorcised the evil spirit. 

In the light of this hope she had watched for 
him on the evening of which we have spoken. 
We have seen their meeting We know how 
those bitter words, “a burden to herself and oth- 
ers,” had darkened that light, and how she shrunk 
away in the darkness, with all the old pain in her 
limbs and heart, fearful that even her tears would 
reproach him. 


Part IIL. 


“ And all voices that address her, 
Soften, sleeken, every word, 
As if speaking to a bird. 


“ And all hearts do pray, ‘ God love her!’ 
Ay, and certes, in good sooth, 
We may all be sure Hz porn.” 


“ Sorrow, there seemeth more of thee in life 
Than we can bear and live.” 


And yet Widow Danvers did live, though God 





forgetfulness in the wine-cup, and in a short time 
all traces of the generous spirit of his youth 
were effaced by the rapid encroachment of the 
demon intemperance. 

Supported by strength which cometh not from 
earthly aid, his gentle wife saw the sure but 
gradual ruin of her dearest earthly hopes; saw 
the quiet home in which her nature had passed 
by such pleasant steps from timid, bashful girl- 
hood into the full life of ripened womanhood, 
pass into the hands of strangers, and with her 
husband, whose temper grew more and more irri- 
table and exacting as his health yielded to his 
evil habits, and her children, found refuge in the 
crowded purlieus of the city. We have said 
“children,” for, soon after the failure, the mar- 
riage of one aunt and the death of another had 
consigned George again to his father’s care, and, 
some four years previously, little Willie had heen 
added to their joys and cares, 

George’s character was much more marked and 
decided, even at that early age, than his father’s. 
His passions and prejudices were very strong, and 
the course of training to which he had been sub- 
jected in his grandmother’s house had not tended 
to restrain them, while it had succeeded in tinging 
all that was genial and generous in his nature 
with distrust and suspicion. He had been taught 
to recognise the law of Fear, but not of Love. 
His own property, inherited from his mother, had 
been lost in the general wreck; and so deeply 
had it been instilled into him that this loss was 
in some way the result of his father’s second mar- 
riage, that the spirit in which he returned to 
share their poverty was little calculated to add 
to the peace or comfort of the ruined household. 
The selfishness of the father, who, in his degra- 
dation, did not hesitate to indulge his own appe- 
tites at the expense of his family, and his fretful, 
unreasonable temper, chafed and embittered the 
quick, impetuous spirit of the boy, to such a de- 
gree, that anger and contention were soon added 
to the many miseries of their miserable home. 
Notwithstanding his strong prejudice, the boy 
had not been with them many weeks, before he 
felt compelled to admire the unwearied patience 
and goodness of his mother; yet, instead of being 
drawn to follow her example, his feeling of ad- 
miration often changed into one of angry con- 
tempt, that she could so tamely submit to the im- 
perious, unreasonable exactions of his father. At 
such times, with a recklessness strange to him- 
self, he would join his father in ridiculing her 
unshaken faith in the goodness of God; and /the 
infirmities of little Susie formed a never-failing 
illustration on this point—for so rapidly had the 
demon gained upon the man, that the father had 
already learned to look upon his suffering child 
as a burden and a trouble—a care that deprived 
in of the undivided attention of his wife,and 

expense that curtailed him in many of the in- 
dulgences of his former life, which in his utter 
selfishness he did not hesitate to exact from the 
labor of his wife and children. In his inmost 
heart, the boy often bitterly regretted yielding 
to this dark spirit, and, though be was too proud 
to manifest it in words, he would often take up 
the little girl on his knee, and, while bending his 
head to meet her caresses, talk to her of their 
early days at Woburne, until her pale face grew 
radiant with delight. Rut beyond the walls of 
that humble room he fow=d tittle to strengthen 
these faint struggles of the better spirit within 
him, but much—oh, how much—to tempt him on 
to sin and crime! Soon after their arrival in the 
city, his father had apprenticed him to a shoe- 
maker, in spite of his strong repugnance to the 
occupation, and earnest entreaties to be permitted 
to seek some other mode of living. At the time 
of his father’s death, which happened some two 
years after, he left his employer, and, joining a 
gang of reckless boys like himself, subsisted— 
his mother knew not how, for his visits home grew 
more and more rare, and his mood more and more 
impatient and irritable. Even the kind greetings 
and loving words which ever awaited him in that 
humble home, seemed a reproach to the unhappy 
boy, and sometimes he would cease to visit them 
for months. 

It would seem strange to one unacquainted with 
the mysteries of the human heart—that deep, 
unswerving love of little Susie Danvers for this 
erring brother; but sometimes, and many of us 
have reason to thank God it is so, the foibles, 
faults, ay, even the sins of those dear to us, draw 
from us a double share of that love they so much 
need. And so it was, that this moody, wayward 
brother seemed to possess even a stronger, ten- 
derer claim upon her heart than the joyous 
Willie. 

George had early manifested a passionate love 
of music, and possessed a voice of rare purity 
and compass. During his visits at Woburne, he 
beguiled many of her slow hours of suffering with 
his endless songs, and took great pleasure in 
teaching her to accompany him. To the gay and 
happy, music is a resource, an accomplishment, a 
pleasant amusement; but to the poor it is one of 
the greatest of God’s blessings—the true Lethe 
of their existence, in which they can forget for a 
few brief hours all the troubles that beset them. 
At least so thought Susie Danvers, and so thought, 
in all probability, the white-haired, stooping- 
shouldered old German, who lived in a gloomy 
looking house on the opposite side of the square. 
What was poverty to him, when, as evening drew 
on, he exchanged the implements of toil for his 
beloved violin, and, seating himself at the open 
window, poured forth the glorious strains of the 
masters of his native land! 

Ah! the song of Orpheus is no fable, as that 
old man well knew, for the time-stained walls of 
his dwelling slowly receded, and the magic tones 
led him gently back on the track of his youth, until 
he sat once more beneath the vine-covered trellices 
of Andernach, with the soft eyes of his Gretchen 
looking into his, while her sweet voice blended 
with that of his beloved Cremona--gentle eyes, 
upon which the. green sod in the quiet church- 
yard of Altenkirchen had pressed for so many 
years! And that, too, was a pleasant though 
and there was wisdom and piety in it, which | 
the old man, when his troop of flaxen-haired 
grandchildren gathered about his knees, and min- 
gled their young voices with his, to play those 
songs which she had loved best, for he felt that 
her voice; though undistinguishable to mortal 
ears, did not fail to accompany them. We hear 
much about evil being contagious; but we be- 
lieve good is not the less so—for the happiness of 
that poor German family, their strong affection 
for each other, bursting forth at eve in rich melo- 
dies, seemed to breathe a benediction upon that 
miserable neighborhood ; and to no one heart did 
it bring such a wealth of blessing as to that of the 
suffering Susie Danvers. 

“Let me sit longer, dear mother, the music 
eases this wearisome pain in my hip,” she was 
accustomed to say, when her mother spoke to her 
of the necessity of retiring ; and thus night after 
night found her seated in the old doorway, watch- 
ing the happy faces of the children, as they clus- 
tered around the old man’s chair, by the open 
window, until in the gathering darkness she could 
not d ish one face from another, and catch- 

with her quick, unerring ear every note of their 
music, until the glorious strains of Beethoven, 
Handel, and Bach, were as familiar to her as her 
cradie hymns. Presently she began to accompan 
them, but very lowly, fearing, in her timidity 
and bashfulness, that they would be offended at 
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alone knows the crushing weight of the blow, 
when strange sands brought in her bright-eyed 
little Willie, aad Jaid him down before her a man- 
gled corpse. And poor little Susie—it seemed as 
if that heavy #4, in crushing him, had stunned 
her also. so mute and motionless did she sit gaz- 
ing for hours upon the dead child’s face. Then 
there were heavy footsteps in that dark passage, 
und the children of the neighborhood hung round 
the door, and gazed shyly and curiously at the 
little rough coffin that was borne away to the 
Potter’s Field, and placed beneath its scanty 
covering of earth. And well it was that Susie’s 
lameness and the mother’s failing strength pre- 
vented them following to his grave; for thus they 
were happily spared a knowledge of the revolting 
features of the crowded burial places of the poor. 
And when they thought of little Willie’s grave, 
memory recalled the green graveyard of Wo- 
burne, with its flower-starred turf and mossy 
wall, and it comforted their hearts to think-that 
he slept in some such quiet place. This thought 
of her boy’s last home grew very dear to the 
widow’s heart, in proportion as the love which 
she had borne him seemed to be drawing her 
slowly and surely to lie down by his side. Of 
her dead child she could truly say, “It is well!” 
but of the living—the suffering and the erring— 
there came hours in which even her strong faith 
in God was not sufficient to face the thought of 
leaving them—hours which we will not attempt 
to describe, for none but a mother’s heart could 
sound their depths of misery. But as her foot- 
steps drew nearer and nearer the spirit land, a ray 
of its blessed light seemed to fall upon her 
troubled heart, and hush it to rest. An orphan 
herself, she had no relations nearer than cousins; 
to these she wrote, confiding both her children to 
their care, and, relying much upon the promise 
of the kind Irishwoman, (who, won by little Su- 
sie’s resemblance to her lost darling, had sought 
them out, and proved her friendship by many a 
self-denying deed.) that the little girl should not 
suffer as long as a crust or a potato was to be 
shared in her own family, she laid aside the nee- 
dle, which her trembling fingers could no longer 
hold, and awaited her release. One thought only 
seemed to weigh upon her mind—George and his 
future fate. Months had elapsed since his foot- 
steps had crossed their threshold, and it seemed 
as if the hope of seeing him once more had kept 
alive the flickering flame of life through the drea- 
ry days of winter. But day after day passed, and 
she could only watch and pray. She knew not 
that through her death he was to be quickened 
into spiritual life. 

“Susie,” said the mother, one night, after re- 
fusing a neighbor’s offer to pass the night by her, 
“ draw aside that curtain, dear, and let the moon- 
light into the room. It seems as if there had 
been neither moonlight nor sunlight in this dreary 
city, and I would fain look on it once more.” 

“Mother!” said the child, anxiously. 

“ Don’t be anxious, my child. 1 feel no worse 
to-night, and I did wrong to speak in that impa- 
tient tone; but I was thinking of the moonlight 
, at Woburne. Help me to move my pillow a little, 
darling, and then sing. It will, as yeu often say, 
ease this wearisome pain in my side.” 

The child arranged the pillows, and was about 
to place her stool close by her mother’s side, when 
the latter, pointing to a spot where the moanlight 
slept on the floor, said— 

“ Not here, my child, but in the moonlight yon- 
der. I can see your face better there.” 

Susie obeyed, and with her bird-like tones, sub- 
dued and deepened by emotion, began Schubert’s 
“ Ave Maria.”” As those plaintive notes, so full 
of tearful, earnest entreaty, fell upon the mother’s 
heart, she cast one long, loving glance at the 
childish figure sitting in the moonlight, then 
closing her eyes as if in sleep, her soul passed 
with that beautiful melody from earth to heaven. 

But the child knew it not. The narrow strip of 
moonlight crept stealthily nearer and nearer the 
wall, as if conscious of the presence of the shadowy 
terror there; but the singer still continued to 
breathe forth those touching notes of supplica- 
tion for that aid and protection she now so much 
needed. The moonlight stole quite away, and in 
the gathering darkness she did not see the boyish 
figure that stood in that dark old doorway, nor 
the expression of delighted surprise that lit up 
his face as he listened to her tones. She did not 
hear his low step as he stole across the floor, nor 
see the startled look of horror and remorse that 
crossed his face, as the pale, ghastly features of his 
mother met his gaze. But his exclamation of sur- 
prise aroused her, and she drew near to his side. 

“Oh! mother, mother!” he groaned, taking 
the child’s hand in his, and laying it upon that 
pale, cold forehead. That fearful chill was not to 
be mistaken. It seemed to strike to the child’s 
heart. She sunk down by her brother’s side, and, 
forgetting everything but her need of love, hid 
her face in his bosom. He drew her closely to 
him, while he repeated, in that same broken tone, 
“Oh! mother, mother, have I killed you at 
last !” . 

“She blessed you; only a few moments since 
she blessed you, George, and bade me say that, if 
she had failed to make you feel how truly she 
had loved you, as she feared she had, you must 
forgive her,” said Susie, raising her head from its 
new-found resting place. 

Again that smothered cry, “ Oh! mother, moth- 
er,” so full of anguish and remorse, burst from 
the boy’s lips, while the child went on, in a voice 
broken and full of tears— > . 

« And she told me not to grieve too bitterly, if 
I was left alone, dear George; for that you would 
come back, and love me, even as she had loved 
me; that you would be mother and brother to 

” . 

“ And by the help of God, I will!” exclaimed 
the boy, earnestly. “Mother, I promise!’ he 
continued, rising to his feet, and kissing the high, 
pale forehead of the dead. ’ 

Through the long watches of that night, the 
overwearied Susie slept calmly near her dead 
mother’s side, while George sat by, nursing high 
resolves and earnest purposes—resolves and pur- 
poses which he carried out, not without many a 
severe struggle, and now and then a fall; for the 
power of temptation from mithout and mithin was 
very very strong. But an angel, in the shape of 
a feeble child, with soft, clear eyes, and a glo- 
rious voice, walked ever before him on the up- 
ward path, and drew him after, by the strong 
cords of Love, until, in spite of the weakness of his 
own heart and the sneers of his old companions in 
evil, he triumphed. The kind voices of his neigh- 
bors bade him “God speed,” for his mother’s 
sake, and not a few hard, toil-worn hands were 
put forth to aid both him and Susie. Among 
these, none were more true and friendly than 
those of old Heinrich Miiller and his family, to 
whom they had been made known through the 
watchful kindness and unwearied tongue of their 
Irish friend, Biddy McGee. Their voices were 
& sufficient passport to the old man’s favor, aside 
from their story ; but when George told them, 
without disguise, all his past career of ‘error and 
sin, they did not turn away from him, but all 
heartily assented to the white-haired grandfa- 
ther’s remark—“TIf he has sinned, my children, 
then there is so much the more reason why we 
should treat him with kindness.”” Through their 
exertions, George found a place much to his 

large piano cee even and as for 
little Susie, she soon made herself a home in 
their hearts, and became completely domiciled be- 
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veral years paseed, and few who read 
Bog story would serognise in’ the junior partner 
of the fashionable music store of a 
& Co., Broadway, New York, the reckless George 
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the “gallows bird,” as his old master, 

toy a er, a wont to term him. 
ld they manifest anything like a true 
, he might, in his enthusiasm, lead 
eat parlor adjoining the store, and 
Faethe fragile figure, and clear, spirifuelle 
eyes of her who wakes such a world of melody 
from the piano before her, they might recognise 
many traces of the deformed who was wont 
to sit in that gloomy doorway ; and in the tender- 
ness with which the brother hangs over her and 
watches her every movement, they will find the 
surest proof that she who was “born to be only a 
burden to herself and others,” has, through the 
power of love, grown to be the richest blessing of 

his life. 
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“ For in much wisdom is much grief””—Received, 
and shall be published. 

“The Emancipation Movement in Kentucky,” 
by a citizen of that State, will appear. 

Poems, by Emanuel Vitalis Scherb, will appear 
next week. 

“Oriole” is welcome. 

Letter from a citizen of St. Louis, on an Auc- 
tion Sale, is on file for our next number. 








REVIEW OF W. A. SMITH, BY 8. M. JANNEY. 


Oar readers will recollect that, some time since, 
Mr. Janney commenced a review of the pro-sla- 
very doctrines of the Rev. William A. Smith, in 
a Virginia paper ; but before he had proceeded 
far, was indicted under the laws against incendi- 
ary publications. It is well for the honor of the 
Old Dominion, that the Court promptly dismissed 
the indictment. The journal in which the Review 
was commenced, having declined publishing any- 
thing further, the whole Review has been trans- 
mitted to us, and we are glad to announce that 
we shall be able to publish it entire next week. 
Like everything from Mr. Janney’s pen, it is 
admirable in spirit, and cogent in argument. 

Rocur’s Acency, No. 2, Third street, Wilming- 
ton—J.L. Roche, agent for our paper in Wil- 
mington, receives the Era by express for sub- 
scribers in that place. 


GREAT FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


On the subject of Abolitionism in the Demo- 
cratic party, the Washington Union makes the 
following comments - 

“The Democratic party, like the Whig party, 
comprises persons of all shades of opinions upon the 
subjects which do not affect its political doctrines 
and principles. Undoubtedly, there are Democrats 
in the free States—nay, the great mass of them, Who 
are opposed in principle to slavery, and would be glad 
to have it ckASE TO Exist EVERY WHERE, while 
they would resort to no unconstitutional or im- 
proper means to effect an object which they deem so 
desirable ; while in the slaveholding States, there 
are Democrats holding opposite opinions on that 
subject. ‘These opinions originate from /Jocal and 
peculiar cases and influences, and have no relation 
whatever to the great fundamental principles which 
are acknowledged as the platform and chart of the 
great National Democratic party.” 

A “great National Democratic party,” with no 
creed in relation to slavery, would be very much 
like the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet 
omitted. What are “the great fundamental 
principles” of which the Union talks? The Sub- 
Treasury, the Tariff of 1846? These are meas- 
ures of policy, not principles. A principle is the 
origin, cause, or law of action. The principles of 
@ party are its general tenets or doctrines. They 
are fundamental, when they constitute the foun- 
dation and rule of its policy. Its measures are but 
80 many applications or forms of its principles. 

What are the “great fundamental principles” 
of the Democracy ? 

The inherent, inalienable right of the individ- 
ual man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

The equality of the right in all the members of 
the Human Family. 

The institution of Government with the pur- 
pose of protecting this right. 

The right of the People to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment when it fails in this purpose. 

Opposition to every corporation, monopoly, or 
species of class legislation which invades this 
right 

The vigorous support of legislation calculated 
to promote the enjoyment of this right. 

Strict adherence to the chart of governmental 
powers and duties prescribed by the People, in 
their sovereign capacity. 

These, in brief, are the “great fundamental 
principles” of “ the great National Democratic 
party.” 

What is American Slavery? The precise and 
complete opposite of every one of these principles. 
The man who demands proof of this averment, 
must need proof of the first affirmation in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Opposition to slavery, 
then, springs directly and necessarily from the 
fundamental principles of Democracy—nay, it is 
itself a fundamental Democratic principle. Are 
the Guizots, the Metternichs, the Wellingtons, 
of the Old World, Democrats? No! they uphold 
monarchy and distinctions repugnant to equality 
of rights. How, then, can they be denominated 
Democrats in the New World, who uphold the 
Absolutism of the Plantation, and distinctions 
infinitely more repugnant to equal rights? 

What wonderful exponents of Democracy are 
our neighbors of the Union! Precisely antago- 
nistic opinions in relation to its fundamental 
principles, are equally Democratic, in their judg- 
ment. The man who believes that the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is in- 
herent in every human being, and he who denies 
it—the man who holds that equal and exact jus- 
tice is the right of all men, and he who restricts 
it to white men—the man who believes that Gov- 
ernments are instituted to secure this right, and 
he who denies it, are all equally orthodox Demo- 
crats. In other words, it is equally Democratic 
to contradict or affirm the fundam«ntal principles 
of Democracy! An advocate of freedom is such 
only from local causes; an advocate of slavery is 
such only from local causes. Their contradictory 
views of slavery, which is a wholegale denial and 
complete violation of all the inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man, have no relation whatever to 
the great fundamental principles of Democracy, 
which all agree in the solemn and perpetual af- 
firmation of the existence and equality of these 
rights in the whole human family ! 

Were these expounders of the Democratic faith 
clerical gentlemen, we should expect to hear them 
sermonizing after this fashion : 

Undoubtedly there are Christians—nay, the 
great mass of them, who believe in God, in Jesus 
Christ, and in the duty of loving him with the 
whole heart, and our neighbor as ourselves, while 
there are other Christians holding opposite opin- 
ions on these subjects, in fact, disbelieving in 
everything of the sort: these opinions originate 
from local and peculiar causes and influences, and 
have no relation whatever to the great fundamental 
principles which are acknowledged as the platform 
and chart of the great Christian brotherhood !! 


Tue Hon. Sera M. Gates, formerly a Whig 
member of Congress, subsequently a Liberty 
man, announces his purpose of continued codpe- 
pation the Radical Democrats. He closes a 

pungent communication in the Wyoming 
County Mirror,in reply to the taunts of Taylor 
Men against his friends, as follows i 

“And now, in concluding this arise, which 
pee te hapa gt than I in- 
party has lost.its positio, 
me of the two men, who, on a raised sec 
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MANUPACTORES IN THE SOUTH. 


In a recent article, we spoke of the causes that 
had led to a general discussion in the South, on 
the policy of diverting # portion of its capital and 
labor to manufacturing enterprise. There can 
be no doubt that there is a steady growth of 
manufactures in this section. The newspapers 
contain frequent notices of the establishment of 
new factories, and such items as the following 
often arrestour attention: 

“The steamer Columbus carried to Philadel- 


i passage, 280 bales of Osnaburgs 
BoP ane manafiovared jn South Carolina.” 
“Tron in Alabama—We understand that the 
mining and manufacture of iron in Alabama is 
making rapid and encouraging progress. A single 
furnace in Shelby county makes from ten to 
twelve thousand pounds of pig iron per day, and 
will soon be ready to do all sorts of casting, and 
the making of bar iron. The ore is said to yield 
from 50 to 60 per cent., and to be inexhaustible. 
The principal obstacle to the extension of the 
business is the lack of easy transportation. 

“ Manufacturing at the South—The Augusta 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company has been £0 suc- 
cessful, that they are about to build a new mill, 
at an expense of $160,000. The present mill is 
turning out 32,000 yards of cloth a week, which 
will soon be increased to 50,000. The demand 
for these goods greatly exceeds the supply. Each 
loom gives a product of forty yardsaday. This 
is the true policy of the South.” 

The Camden Journal, speaking of the De Kalb 
cotton factory, says that last year over 1,000 bales 
were worked up, that the Osnsburgs were well 
known in the Northern and Southern markets, 
and always command a higher price than those 
made at the North. 

Mr. Bryant, of the New York Evening Post, 
who visited a cotton mill near Augusta, Georgia, 
fell in with a Northern man, who told him that 
“these mills had driven the Northern manufac- 
turers out of the Southern market.” 

According to the New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, the quantity of cotton manufactured 
in the States south and west of Virginia, was, 

In 1848 75,000 bales. 

In 1849 110,000 


Increase 35,000 

« It does not admit of a doubt,” says the Charles- 
ton Evening News, “that all that portion of the 
region adapted to the culture of cotton, which is 
embraced in the Southern slope of the Atlantic, 
is now undergoing an industrial transition. There 
are unmistakable evidences of this progress as 
regards South Carolina and Georgia, even if we 
exclude from this description North Carolina and 
Alabama. This change can be little promoted by 
legislation, or retarded by adverse opinion, in a 
few sections of the Southern country. It is the 
manifestation of an economical law. It is the 
effect of a cause of general operation. Whether 
slave or white labor be either of them the exclu- 
sive instrument of this change, it is as inevitable 
as the determination of our agricultural indus- 
try, at one period, into a particular channel, ac- 
cording to certain circumstances of soil and 
climate.” 

Several important questions are growing out 
of this “industrial transition”” Can slave labor 
be profitably employed in manufactures? Will 
it be generally thus employed? If so, what will 
be the bearings on the system of slavery, and the 
character and relations of the slaves? If not, if 
white labor exclude slave labor from the factory, 
what then may be expected? 

It is ascertained that blacks and whites cannot 
be employed in the same establishment. The 
whites will not consent to work by the side of 
slaves. The experiment has been tried repeat- 
edly, but without success. Mr. Bryant learned 
that in the cotton mill near Augusta, Georgia, 
“ some attempts were made at first to induce the 
poor white people to work side by side with the 
blacks in these mills,” but “they utterly failed.” 

Mr. Gregg, who. established the Graniteville 
mils in South Carolina, says that “all attempts to 
bring in the poor whites, while they had to 
side by side with negroes, had failed,” and that 
“q stigma had been brought on the calling in 
South Carolina, by mixing white and black to- 
gether.” 

“The removal of this impression was a pri- 
mary object with the Directors of the Granite- 
ville Company, and considerable pains and money 
have been expended in the erection of neat and 
comfortable cottoges, dbrnamenting grounds, &c. 
Such has hoon the effect, that the reproach which 
seemed to have attached to this sort of labor has, 
at Graniteville, been entirely removed, and those 
who have settled there feel proud of the place 
and their occupation. There is no restriction to 
the use of blacks in the village of Graniteville; 
they are there in the capacity of servants, but 
are not employed by the company, or allowed to 
work about the mill; the labor there, even to the 
scouring of floors, is done by white persons.” 

As free and slave labor cannot be mixed in 
these establishments, the question is, which of 
the two kinds of labor will be mainly employed ? 
We once inclined to the belief that slaves could 
not be profitably used as operatives in factories ; 
but the weight of testimony seems now to be 
against this impression. The Camden (S.C.) Jour- 
nal says that the experience of the De Kalb Cot- 
ton Factory Company is, “that blacks, as opera- 
tives, can compare favorably with the whites, and, 
under some circumstances, may be preferred.” 
Whites, however, are now chiefly employed, “ be- 
cause they are less difficult to procure.” 

According to the testimony of Mr. Gregg, 
black labor can be used to advantage, and espe- 
cially in the manufacture of yarn and the coarser 
fabrics. 

Mr. Graves, of New England, superintendent 
of the Saluda Factory, furnishes a communica- 
to the Columbia (S.C.) Telegraph, speaking in the 
strongest terms of the capacity of the slaves for 
manufacturing labor. Before he took charge of 
the factory, the stockholders had resolved to sub- 
stitute their black workmen by whites; but some 
delay attending the movement, Mr. Graves had 
an opportunity of observing the habits of the 
slaves, as operatives, and he became so well pleased 
with their skill and intelligence, that he induced 
the company to change its policy, and blacks are 
now almost entirely employed. He says: 

“T believe that an equal number of persons 
may be taken from the farming districts of any of 
the Northern States, with the same discrimina- 
tions as to native talent, and put to the same kind 
of work, and they will not become more efficient 
in the same length of time.” 

“They are early trained to habits of industry 
and patient endurance, and by the concentration 
of all their faculties to the few departments of 
human acquisition to which they are necessarily 
restricted, their imitative faculties become culti- 
vated to a very high degree, their muscles be- 
come trained and made obedient to the will, so 
that whatever they see done they are very quick 
in lesrning to do, without entering into any phi- 
losophical inquiry as to the method of doing it.” 

“Whether it be the true policy of the South to 
employ. blacks in that de t of labor, or 
whether there is any real danger to be appre- 
hended from the influence of sensible men from 
the North to Jearn them, or whether it is advisa- 
ble for the South to enter into that department of 
labor at all, or not, there can be no douht as to the 
capacity or availability of the blacks in becoming effi- 
cient operatives, or of the ultimate success of the 
working class of the white population (if they 
persevere) in becoming successful manufacturers.” 

Others say that the blacks may be usefully 
employed on a small scale, but they require too 
much watching where the operations are exten- 
sive. Judging from the necessary influences of 
a system of unrequited labor, we are constrained 
to believe that there must be more waste, less 
production, and less excellence of workmanship, 
where the operatives are slaves, than where they 
are freemen. And yet these disadvantages may 
be compensated to a great extent, by the exemp- 
tion of the raw material from freight, the cheap- 
ness of the labor, and the proximity of the market 
for its products. 

. But will slave labor be mainly employed in 


| these factories, or give place to the free labor of 
| ‘whites? In parts of the South, where there is 
|,8 large poor white 
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population clamoring for work, 


ty is, that the slaves will be con- 
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i chiefly to agricultural labors. For one, we | 


regards it as vital to its interests. Manufactur- 
ing industry has no natural affinity for slave la- 
bor—it is accustomed to avail itself of the skill 
and thrift of free labor. A widely extended 
manufacturing interest would bring together the 
population in towns; and the municipality is far 
more favorable to liberty and equality, and to the 
use of free labor, than the plantation. Let Vir- 
ginia become a manufacturing State, and the com- 
bination of manufacturing, mechanical, and trad- 
ing interests would emancipate the State from 
slaveholding domination. 

These results would follow, whether white la- 
bor, or slave labor, were the chief instrument of 
the “industrial transition.” In the former case, 
the free labor interest would be powerfully 
strengthened by the organization, increased in- 
telligence and respectability, and habits of act- 
ing in concert, of the large classes of population 
now called poor whites, who at present possess no 
political weight. In the latter case, the employ- 
ment of slaves as operatives in factories could not 
fail to educate them. Their faculties would be 
developed, their invention quickened, the habit 
of organized, concerted effort, acquired, so that, 
while there would be a constantly increasing 
difficulty in holding them in bondage, there would 
be a constantly growing capacity to appreciate 
and enjoy the privileges of freemen. 

Under whatever aspect the subject be viewed, 
the true friend of both races in the South must 
rejoice at the growth of manufactures in this 
region. 


For the National Era. 


TO CHARLES SUMNER. 
Sumner, from thy well-ordered mind there grows 
The wondrous fruit of learning manifold ; 
Thine eloquence o’er stores of wisdom flows, 
Like a broad river over sands of gold. 
Nor vainly hast thou used tiy gifts to start 
The pulses of Humanity’s great heart ; 
Thy words have cheered the priaoner’s grated cell, 
Like God’s Love lingering round the deeps of Hell— 
Have roused the nation, like a burst of thunder, 
To snap its galling party gyves asunder— 
Have made the toil-worn slave forget his wrong, 
Aud feel the freeman’s heart beat in him full and strong. 


Oh, falter not, nor fear to cleave the wall 

Of darkness that would hold mankind in thrall, 

Nor look behind thee at the greedy pack 

Of party jackals howling on thy track ; A 

God’s truth shall make the knavish villains quail, 

Like pigmies smitten by an Iron Fail. 

What though the Statesman sneer, profoundly wise— 

A living corpse, with dollars on his eyes— 

How can he see the light that floods the skies! 

Let him on office, as a pillar, stand, 

Pelted with curses by a groaning land! 

Yet, when the Truth through night her way has ploughed, 

And tinged with genial light each angry cloud, 

Another flame will in his bosom burn— 

Towards the new-risen sun the Sycophant will turn! 

Let the sleek Factory Despot, like a mole, 

Bloated and blind, seek in his earth dug hole 

A fitting shelter for his purchased soul. 

Yet doubt not, Sumner, in some happier year, 

That Wrong and Misery shall disappear— 

That Sacred Peace, before whom thou did’at pour 

Thy shining, well-earned wealth of classic lore, 

Shall walk the earth with more majestic tread, 

With her celestial glories garlanded. 

The angel voice, that, falling clear and calm, 

Woke the rapt shepherd resting ’neath the palm, 

And found an echo in each moon-lit hill 

Of old Judea, shall yet Creation fill— 

Peace upon earth, and unto man good will. 

The b‘ood-stained butcher of his fellow men 

Shall sink in drear Oblivion’s darkest den ; 

But thou, who for the Truth’s dear sake did’st bear 

Her cross of shame, shalt in her triumph share. 

W.8. T. 

Cambridge, Mass., September, 1849. 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH, 


Editors, intent on advancing the interests of 
their party, are tempted sometimes to present just 
so much of the truth as will subserve this pur- 
pose. You cannot say of them that they do not 
tell the truth, but most certainly they do not tell 
the whole truth. 

Just before the election in Georgia, the New 
York Tribune came out with a long article filled 
with quotations from “ Locofoco” papers in that 
State, all intended to show that the great issue in 
the canvass was slavery, and that the “ Locofo- 
cos” would probably succeed, because of their des- 
perate devotion to the curse. The quotations, we 
doubt not, were truly made, but why not show up 
the Whigs of that State? It is best to give the 
whole truth. 

So far as the interests of Human Liberty were 
concerned, it was perfectly immaterial which par- 
ty succeeded, as may be seen by the following ex- 
tracts from the Southern Whig, an old and a lead- 
ing Whig paper published at Athens, Georgia. 
They will show the grounds on which the Georgia 
Whigs fought their opponents. 

In the editorial columns of that paper, issued 
the Thursday before the election, we find the fol- 
lowing clincher : 


“A QUESTION FOR SETTLEMENT NEXT MON- 
DAY. 


“The people of Georgia must determine by 
their votes next Monday whether they will aid 
and abet the Frec-Soilers in their attempt to pros- 
trate General Taylor’s Administration, on the 
avowed ground that it‘ FAVORS THE SLAVE 
POWER, or whether they will, like true patri- 
ots, as we believe them to be, sustain the ‘ honest 
old soldier’ in his determination to preserve in- 
violate the compromises of the Constitution, un- 
der which the rights of all are secured. 

‘‘ 3+> Remember, there is no middle ground. 
Those who oppose old Zack aid, indirectly, the 
Free-Soilers—those who sustain him, sustain, di- 
rectly, the rights of the South. Edward Young 
Hill is the Taylor man in the field for Governor, 
and therefore the representative of Southern 
rights. George W. Towns is in opposition to the 
old Southern President, and therefore the repre- 
sentative of the Free Soilinterest. Let the minds 
of independent voters be made up accordingly.” 


Another editorial, entitled, “Remember Next 
Monday,” grows rampant in its zeal for Southern 
rights : 


“Let the friends of SOUTHERN RIGHTS, 
of whatever party—all who are opposed to indi- 
rectly joining in the fanatical, mad-dog cry that 
‘old Zach must be put down because he favors the 
slave power’—all who are opposed to joining the 
Free Democracy, composed of Northern Locofocos, 
Free-Soilers, Free Negroes, &c.—all who wish 
to see the compromises of the Constitution re- 
spected, the rights of the South secured, and the 
Union preserved, Remember next Monday; and let 
them reflect on the great importance of sustaining 
the friends of Southern rights by their votes at 
the ballot-box.” 

Another editorial flames out as follows : 

“THE COALITION CONSUMMATED! 


“The boasted ‘Northern Democracy’ sold to 
the Free-Soilers and Abolitionists. All gone— 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons! !” 

It proceeds to give a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the Utica Convention in New 
York, quoting the abolition sayings of John Van 
Buren and others, and then winds up with a hot 
appeal, as follows: 


“ Now, Democratic voters of Georgia, can you, 
with these ‘lights before you,’ go to the polls next 
Monday and vote for those who, by their factious 
opposition to old Zack—an opposition proclaimed 
in advance, before he has advised or proposed a 
single measure of public policy—are indirect- 
ly aiding the base and damnable coalition which 
has for its avowed object the prostration of the 
truly patriotic Administration of the honest old 
soldier, on the ground that, being a Southern man, 
he will ‘ favor the slave power? ” 


One more editorial from the same paper, (of the 
27th September :) 
“WILL YOU REMEMBER THIS? 


“ No Whig from Georgia or any of the Southern 
States has ever yet voted for or in any manner counte- 
nanced the Wilmot Proviso! ’ 

“We have kept and intend to keep this fact 
before the people. The Locofoco press, unscrupu- 
lous as it is, dere not deny the truth of the state- 
ment; while they are forced mma ias that 
FORTY-SEVEN DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE Houss, 
rrom SouTHern STATES, VOTED FOR IT ONE TIME— | 
‘SEVERAL OF THEM VOTED FOR IT A SECOND TIME, 
imiiuiommiit en 
anctioned it by signing the bill!!! 

- “Let these facts be kept beforethe people. And 
eae gene remember that an acquie<cence, on 
paper ‘Virginia 
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the North—their empty ‘words’ for the 

South !! $y “4 
“ And let it never be forgotten that the leader 
of the Democracy eannot screen themselves from 
their damning support. of the Proviso by their 
whining cant about Northern Democrats stand- 
ing up for the South in by-gone days, or North- 
ern Whigs opposing Southern interests. It is 
enough for the Southern people to know that these 
canting political hypocrites have THEMSELVES FLINCH- 
ED FROM THE SUPPORT OF SOUTHERN INTF STS, 
and, by their votes on the Oregon bill, BETRAYED 
THE SOUTH, and, according to their own showing, 
VIOLATED THE CONSTITUTION! And, 
to add to their guilt in the eyes of Southern men, 
they are now ‘aiding and abetting’ the NORTH- 
ERN FREE-SOILERS in their attempt to over- 
throw General Taylor’s Administration, when 
they have openly avowed their ground of hostili- 
ty to it to be the belief.on their part that he will 
‘sustain the slave power! Y 
“ Now, let the Southern people bear these facts 
in mind, and if they value their own interests, let 
them sewarre! Let them remember that this 
great question is to them above all mere party 
considerations, and act accordingly.” 
From one, learn all. Such was the tone, such 
the mode of electioneering of the journals of both 
parties. Both bitterly denounced Free-Soilism, 
and utterly disclaimed anti-slavery sympathies, 
while each endeavored to run down the other, 
under the charge of treason to the cause of Sla- 
very. 

In such a contestas this, we do not care a straw 
which is whipped. Both ought to be. 


THE END, NOT YET, 


“In the following brief paragraph in the Lon- 
don correspondence of the Commercial Advertiser, 
by way of comment on the prostration of Hunga- 
rian independence, how pointed a sarcasm, or 
rather how just 4 moral, is conveyed ! — National 
Intelligencer. 

“<All the countries which were betrayed into 
an impulsive an4 unequal struggle with their 
rulers by the French example of February, 1849, 
have now again been brought to their old subjec- 
tion. For this result, probably not less than half 
a million of lives have been sacrificed. Such is 
the debt which humanity and civilization owe to 
France!’ ” 


The blood and desdation of the Polish Revola- 
tion, we suppose, wete “a debt which humanity 
and civilization” owed to Kosciusko and his noble 
compeers! The horrers of the first French Rev- 
olution were a debt which Humanity and Civili- 
zation owed to the United States. And had the 
American Revolution’ proved a failure, there 
would doubtless have ken a Wa su to credit all 
its waste of life and tressure to the stern patriots 
of England who brought the head of the treach- 
erous Charles to the blbck. Is it for an Ameri- 
can to point a sarcasm at heroes who have fallen in 
attempting to establish Principles which he pro- 
fesses to hold sacred? For the tears and agonies 
and crimes of Revolution, they are responsible 
who make Revolution a necegity. Not the rebel, 
but the tyrant, is the felon—a Selon who should be 
outlawed by the Human family, 

The first struggles of a nation for liberty may 
fail of their immediate object, but they are worth 
all they cost. They dissipate the prestige of Des- 
potism ; they extinguish the moral force of its 
pretensions; they keep alive the love of liberty in 
the heart of man, and feed his hatred of oppres- 
sion. They are an assertion of the dignity of 
Human Nature, a protest that prevents Tyranny 
from gaining prescriptive privileges, a precedent 
and warrant for future endeavor in more favora- 
ble conditions. Thank God! there is a spirit in 
man which makes perpetual submission to Des- 
potism an impossibility. Were it not so, the mis- 
sion of Christianity, the religion of Human 
Equality and Brotherhood, could never be fulfil- 
led. It may be well for those who are rejoicing 
and those who sre mourning over the fall of the 
European patri¢s, to recollect that the end is not 
yet. 


for 


——————— 


WR. CALHOUN. 


“A private letter was received here yesterday, 
from a respectable source in Charleston, stating 
that intelligence had just reached that city, an- 
nouncing Mr. Calhéun’s purpose to resign his seat 
in the Senate of the United States, at an early 
day. The retirement of Mr. Calhoun will be a 
loss to the Senats; for, however much we may 
have differed from him on political questions, and 
lamented his course in heading the Southern 
movement, last winter, our respect for his bearing 
and dignity in the Senate, has never diminished ; 
and we havé always regarded him with pride as 
one of the leading statesmen and ornaments of the 
country.”—Philadelphia North American. 

We think highly of Mr. Calhoun’s talents, and 
respect his boldness, frankness, and energy; but 
we detest his principles in relation to slavery, 
and his course towards the Union. For this rea- 
son, we hope the report that Mr. Calhoun is 
about to retire from the Senate, may be true. If 
@ man’s principles on vital questions be radically 
wrong, the greater his talents and force of charac- 
ter, the worse for the country. The manliness 
and dignity of his bearing can afford no compen- 
sation for the evil wrought by his misdirected 
energy. 

Mr. Calhoun might have been an ornament to 
his country, had his great abilities been dedicated 
to the cause of justice, to the vindication of the 
rights of man, instead of heing prostituted to the 
support of a miserable aye of despotism, which 
allies this Union with the oppressors of the Hu- 
man race. No man has shown himself a more 
unrelenting foe of free principles; no one has 
done so much to extend slavery, to inflame the fe- 
rocity of the Slave Power, to prejudice the South- 
ern mind against emancipation, to arouse fierce 
sectional jealousies between the North and South. 
Had it not been for him, there would have been 
no sectional struggle on the Oregon bill, and Cal- 
ifornia, ere this, would have been enjoying the 
blessings of a free civil government. 

In view of all this, it were hypocrisy in us to 
say, that the retirement of Mr. Calhoun would be 
a loss to the Senate: it would be a decided gain 
to the Senate, to the country, to the cause of free- 
dom. Courtesy binds us to treat an opponent 
honorably, and to award to him whatever may be 
due on the score of ability or integrity, but it 
does not bind us to mourn over his retirement 
from a position where he is nothing but an obsta- 
cle to the progress of principles, regarded by us 


as sacred. 
Se 


ACCURACY OF STATEMENT DESIRABLE. 


We fear our friends of the Cleveland True 
Democrat, in the intensity of their horror at the 
reunion of the Democratic party in New York, 
are becoming rather one-sided in their views. A 
late number contains the following : 

“OLD HUNKERS. 

“ The Hunker press of New York is denuncia- 
tory of Free Soil, and the Barnburners rebuke it 
not. Here is a specimen from the Buffalo Cou- 
rier: 

“*Let there be union, we say, everywhere 
among old. Democrats; and if the Abolitionists 
and Anti-Taylor Whigs do not like the union, 
let them go where they came from.” 

It is exaggeration to say that “the Hunker 
press of New York is denunciatory of Free 
Soil” and it. is totally incorrect to say that 
“the Barnburners rebuke it not.” The Buffalo 
Courier is almost alone in its glory ; and the spirit 
in which it speaks has been severely rebuked by | 
a Union Convention of Hunkers and Barnburn- 
ers at Lockport, sy the Niagara Cataract, by the 
New York Evening Post, and other Barnburner 
papers; and that is not all—the Barnburner pa- 
pers, generally, speak in the warmest terms of 
the Liberty men, Abolitionists, and Whigs, who 
united in the support of Van Buren. 

Again: the Tue Democrat specifies five links in 
a chain which it asserts binds the Democratic 
iba the North to the car of Slavery, as fol- 

“1. Mr, avowed non-intervention. 
2. The Washi sebington Union ssid, be-as sath: | 
slavery or pro-slavery a8 you please inthe States ; 
but na re will hate’ io tombe >" 

Democratic 


in Vermont. aha oe a ? 





¢ Conventions have | °PPosition. 


circumstances, From first to last, the master 
hand is seen, and from first to last, the motive to 
win office and defeat Whiggery is apparent. In- 
deed, the Barnburner papers in New York, with 
but few exceptions, avow it.” 


We exchange with the Barnburner papers in 
New York, examine them carefully, and can tes- 
tify that we have seen no such avowal in them. 
Their tone is just as strongly anti-slavery as be- 
fore the reunion. 
The Barnburners are no more merged in the 
old party than the old party is merged in the 
Barnburner. 
The union in Wisconsin has been broken up, 
but not until the Cass Democratic Convention 
was obliged to adopt the Buffalo platform; and 
the union in Vermont was not defeated, unless 
the secession of three thousand Huukers made it 
a defeat. 
All State Democratic Conventions have not 
acted upon the principle referred to by the True 
Democrat. The Conventions of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Iowa, have done so, but 
what other State Democratic Conventions in free 
States have dose so? Will the Democrat specify, 
and also quote the no-test resolutions? Let it be 
remembered, too, that in Maine, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, before the election, came 
out with a distinct declaration of opinion in favor 
of the power of Congress over slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, and its solemn duty to use the power for 
its prohibition. The Democratic candidate for 
the office of Governor in Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan are also both understood to be Wilmot Pro- 
viso men. 

Let us be just to all parties, and studiously re- 
press any disposition to exaggerate their evil 
deeds, or pass over their good. 


menaichageimeann 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY.* 


Mr. Strickland has given to the publica highly 
interesting history of one of the noblest benevo- 
lent institutions of the country. 

The American Bible Society was organized in 
May, 1816, in thecity of New York. Before that 
time, the work of supplying the country with the 
Bible, so far as it depended on beneggjent effort, 
was carried on by local societies. the year 
1777, it was estimated that the Bibles in the en- 
tire world did not exceed four millions of copies. 
According to Mr. Strickland, an appeal was made 
to the Congress of that year on the subject of Bi- 
ble destitution, and that body appointed a com- 
mittee to advise as to the printing an edition of 
thirty thousand Bibles. The committee reported, 
recommending Congress, asit was difficult to pro- 
cure paper and type, to direct the Committee on 
Commerce to import, at the expense of Congress, 
twenty thousand English Bibles from Holland, 
Scotland, or elsewhere, into the different parts of 
the States of the Union. The report was adopt- 
ed, and the importation was ordered. The sub- 
ject being again brought before Congress in 1781, 
it passed a resolution highly approving of the 
undertaking of Robert Aitken of Philadelphia to 
print an edition of the Bible, “as subservient to 
the interests of religion,” and recommending it to 
the People of the United States. 

However honorable all this was to the religion 
of our fathers, it is well that the business of sup- 
plying the People with the Bible has never since 
devolved on Congress. The Bible Society has 
done the work to some purpose. 

During the first year of the Society’s existence, 
eighty-four auxiliaries became connected with it. 
There are now twelve hundred auxiliaries and 
twenty-five hundred branches. 

When it commenced operations, it was furnish- 
ed with three sets of stereotyped plates in octavo, 
and three in duodecimo form, by local societies; 
it now has a large building or Bible House in 
New York, fire-proof throughout ; and eight pa- 
tent steam and twenty-two hand presses, which 
are in constant use, printing daily two thousand 
copies of the Bible. About 222 hands are em- 
ployed in the establishment. 


We compile the following table of the number 
of copies of the Bible printed in each year by the 
Society since its organization : 


1817 11,550 1834 
1818 20,400 1835 
1819 71,320 1836 
1820 64,482 1837 
1821 59,800 1838 
1822 36,625 1839 
18 3 53,600 1840 
1824 77,575 1841 
1825 48,550 1842 
1826 81,000 1843 
1827 76,734 1844 
1828 118,750 1845 
1829 - 360,000 1846 
1830 - 308,000 1847 
1831 270,000 1848 
1832 156,500 

1833 sie 


149,375 

34,000 
194,000 
228,000 
142,000 
114,000 
139,000 
166,875 
276,000 
220,000 
293,000 
417.350 
482,000 
671,500 
760,900 


6,101,986 


The Society has circulated the Bible in twenty 
different languages, and aided in circulating it in 
upward of fifty other languages. 

Still, if the statement be true, in a population 
of twenty-two millions, one million five hundred 
thousand remain destitute. This is too small a 
number. For, how many thousand of the 2,700,000 
slaves are supplied ? 

There are now sixty-nine Parent Bible Socie- 
ties in the world, with numerous auxiliaries or 
branches. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded in 1804, and since then has circulated 
20,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. The Basle 
Society was instituted in 1804, the Prussian So- 
ciety at Berlin in 1805. These are the oldest So- 
cieties. The rest have been generally establish- 
ed since 1812. Next to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American and Foreign has cir- 
culated the greatest number of Bibles. The total 
number circulated by all is set down at about 
40,000,000. 

The receipts of the American Society were, in 
1817, $35,877.46 ; in 1848, $254,377.18. Total 
receipts from 1817 to 1848, inclusive, $3 308,001.38, 

We have condensed but a small portion of the 
valuable information contained in Mr. Strick- 
land’s book. 


* History of the American Bible Soc'ety. By W. P. Strick- 
and. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


ee 


The election in Georgia has terminated in the 
triumph of Towns, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. The Democrats have made decided 
gains in the popular vote. The Senate will be 
Democratic, and it is claimed by the Democrats 
that they will have a majority on joint ballot. 
The Democratic majority for Towns will proba- 
bly be three thousand. Mr. Polk, being a South- 
ern man, received over two thousand majority in 
Georgia. General Case, being a Northern man, 
was nearly three thousand in the minority. Gov- 
ernor Towns, being a Southern man, regains the 
lost vote of the Democratic Party, being a major- 
ity of nearly three thousand. A Northern can- 
didate for the Presidency, no matter how “ ortho- 
dox” his Democracy, or how low his obeisance to 
Slavery, cannot poll a full Democratic vote in the 
South, if his opponent be a Southern Whig. 

In Maryland, the Whigs have lost one in the 
Congressional election. In the last Congress, the 
delegation in the House stood, four Whigs and 
two Democrats. It now stands, three and three, 
as follows: 

First District.— Richard J, Bowie, Whig; no 
opposition. 

Second District —William T. Hamilton, Demo- 
crat; majority 115. 

Third District —Edward W. Hammond, Demo- 
crat; about 2,460 majority. 

Fourth District.—Robert M. McLane, Demo- 
crat ; majority 951. 

Fifth District—Alexander Evans, Whig ; ma- 
jority 506. 

Siath District.—John Borman Kerr, Whig ;.n0 
In the election for members of the House of 
Delegates, the Democrats have made a net gain 
of nine, s0 far, The Whigs, however, will most 


probably have a mojority on joint ballot. 





LITERARY NOTICES. — 


Tue Littne Savace. By Captain Marryatt,R.N. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor 
& Co., Washington city. 

This is another of Marryatt’s capital stories 
prepared for young people, but not the less inter- 
esting to readers of mature age. The Captainin 
these stories does not deal much in the humorous 
or pathetic, but he is full of incidents, which he 
weaves together in a very ingenious style. 

“ The Little Savage” is the story of a boy, born 
on a small, desolate island in the South Sea, 
brought up by a villanous siilor, as morose as he 
was wicked—the only living being on the island 
beside the boy, so strangely intrusted to his 
charge. The development of the character of the 
* Little Savage” in a solitude so accursed, the in- 
cidents which befel him, the life he led till his 
rough guardian, struck blind by the lightnings of 
Heaven, fell under the tyrannical power of the 
boy whom he had treated as a slave, the change 
in the feelings of the little fellow when left alone, 
by the death of the villain, with no eye over him 
but God’s, his gradual civilization under the be- 
nign influence of the wife of a missionary landed 
by a gang of mutineers upon the island, their joint 
labors and adventures, until finally both are taken 
off by a vessel from England, are the materials of 
one of the most interesting tales we have read for 
a long while. 


New York: 
For saleas above. 


Postnumovs Works or Dr. CHALMERS. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The portion of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous 
Works just issued, consists of his Institutes of 
Theology, the first volume of which is before us. 
His method differs in some respects from that 
generally pursued by Theologians. After having 
gone through the investigation of Natural The- 
ology, instead of commencing an examination of 
the Being and Attributes of a God, as revealed by 
Christianity, he begins with a development of 
those of its doctrines which practically respond to 
the wants which Natural Theology reveals, but 
for which itdesignatesno remedies. In Book First, 
we have three chapters on Preliminary Ethics, 
Metaphysics, and Physics, general and introduc- 
tory. Natural Theology is disposed of in the 
Second Book, the last chapter exhibiting the de- 
grees of light which it casts upon, and the uncer- 
tainty in which it leaves, both the purposes of God 
and the destinies of man. In Book Third, aitera 
preliminary examination of the Evidences of 
Christianity, the Moral Condition of Man, and 
the remedial agencies provided for his benefit, 
are the first topics discussed. 

Dr. Chalmers was not a Metaphysician. His 
mind was too rhetorical; he loved to paint too 
well; to revel in a profusion of imagery and il- 
lustration. A Metapbysician wants a clear, con- 
cise, precise statement ; but Dr. Chalmers is 
never satisfied with this. One statement of a fact 
or principle is immediately followed up by a se- 
ries of statements, each differing from the other, 
of the same fact or principle, so that sometimes 
you trace several pages, without making any real 
headway. And yet you are. pleased, it may be, 
astonished, at the orator’s affluence of ideas and 
language, but though these may be highly sugges- 
tive, or may reach your heart, you feel as if you 
had been brought no nearer the end of the dem- 
onstration. 

These Institutes will, however, be extensively 
read, for they are the work of a man of genius. 


Biackwoop’s EpinpurGH Macazine. New York: Leon- 

ard Scott & Co. W. Adam, agent for Washington City. 

We have in this number another chapter, 
and the best, from “ The Green Hand.” It is a 
sea story, rich in description, incident, and fun. 
In Dies Boreales there is the usual amount of 
Wit, philosophy, and poetry, in the form of a bril- 
liant colloquy. 

In the other articles, literary and political, 
though some are very good, there is nothing wor- 


thy of special notice. 
ah 


THE NEXT SPEAKER. 


The following article appears in a late number 
ofthe Chicago Democrat—a paper edited by Long 
John Wentworth, a member of Congress, and 
probably personally acquainted with the opinions 
of the gentlemen of whom he speaks.— Richmond 
(Va) Whig. 

“THe NEXT Speaker.—We have seen several 
calculations about the office of Speaker, which go 
to show that the Free Soil independent organiza- 
tion will make the next Speaker of the House of 
Representatives ; but our opinion is, that either 
the Whig or Democratic nominee must eventual- 
ly be elected. Since the reconciliation in New 
York, we have no doubt Messrs. King and Wil- 
mot will come into the Democratic caucus. These 
are the only two claimed of the Democratic party 
as belonging to that organization. Messrs. Julian 
of Indiana, and Durkee of Wisconsin, were of 
the old Abolition party, but owe their election to 
Democrats. When the contest becomes narrowed 
down, so that they will have to be responsible for 
the election of a Whig or vote for a Democrat, 
we have no doubt but that they will support the 
Democrats. All the others claimed as Free-Soil- 
ers are out-and-out Whigs upon the great issues 
of the day. Tuck, of New Hampshire, voted for 
Mr. Winthrop, last Congress, and will do it again. 
Mr. Sprague, of Michigan, claimed as a Free- 
Soiler, will vote for Winthrop. The Ohio Free- 
Soilers, save Mr. Giddings, will also be likely to 
vote for Mr. Winthrop. He might vote for other 
Whigs, but never for Mr. Winthrop. The same 
is, probably, the case with Mr. Allen. And, as 
Mr. Winthrop is sure to be the candidate, we will 
except Messrs. Giddings and Allen from voting 
for him, yet they never will support a Democrat. 
And as the Democratic nominee will be very 
likely to be Mr. Cobb of Georgia,-a Southern 
man, we will except Messrs. Julian and Durkee 
from voting for him. This will make two inde- 
pendents from each side. And we can hardly be- 
lieve that, after several ballotings, there will be 
over four, and certainly not over six, stand out. 
And since the Vermont and Rhode Island elec- 
tions, the symptoms are strong in favor of Mr. 
Winthrop’s ultimate election. He may not be 
elected at the first trial, nor at the first ten trials, 
but the chances are all in his favor. He was 
not elected at the first trial before, yet he kept all 
the while gaining.” 

We think the Whig is mistaken in presuming 
that Mr. Wentworth speaks by authority. Pres- 
ton King and Wilmot are not the only two Dem- 
ocrats, claimed as belonging to the Free Soil or- 
ganization. Mr. Tuck was originally a Demo- 
crat, then a Liberty man, and, since the organi- 
zation of the Free Soil party, a member of that. 
Mr. Booth of Connecticut, an original Democrat, 
voted for Van Buren last fall. Wedo not believe 
that David Wilmot and Preston King will ever 
vote for Mr. Cobb, who tried every device of 
parliamentary tactics, last winter, to bafiie the 
Proviso men, or for any other Democrat opposed 
to the Proviso, even should he be the nominee of 
acaucus. If they do, they are not the men the 
People have taken them for. We understand 
that they hold their principles a little too sacred 
to surrender them at the dictation of a caucus. 
Wilmot and King have been tried, and, so far, 
never been found wanting. As for Mr. Tuck, he 
did not vote for Mr. Winthrop, and there is no 
reason to believe that either he or Mr. Booth will 
separate themselves in their course from their 
Free Soil friends. Mr. Wentworth has no rea- 
son for making such an intimation. 

The probability is, that the following gentle- 
men will act together. so far as the organization 
of the House, in its relations to Slavery, is con- 
cerned: 

Amos Tuck, Charles Allen, Walter Booth, 
Preston King, David Wilmot, John W. Howe, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Joseph M. Root, George W. 
Julian, Charles Durkee, and, if elected, as we 
are sure he will be, John G. Palfrey. 

All these gentlemen have been elected (we of 
course except the last named, whose election is to 
be) under such circumstances and by such combi- 
nations, that nobody can reasonably expect them 
to be responsible to the old party organizations. 
If Whigs and Democrats, in caucus, select as their 
candidates for the Speakership men not to be 
trusted on the subject of Slavery so far as it lies 
within the Federal jurisdiction, these gentlemen 
will not feel themselves under any oligation to 
support them. Does Mr. Wentworth suppose 
that they will stultify themselves—that they go 
to Congress for the sake of sacrificing themselves 
and their principles to Party? We very much 





———— 


undertake to manage their own affairs, in their 
own way, suffering no dictation from an Admin. 
istration or anti-Administration caucus, They 
are fully competent for the task, and the People 
who elected them, believe so. 


——_—_s—____ 


FROW OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 


Lonvon, September 21, 1849, 

Sir: It shall be my endeavor, this week. to 
convey across the world of waters, a reflection 
a “fata morgana” of the most striking eminences 
that rear themselves aloft in the political atmo. 
sphere of Europe. 

Two capitals of Germany and Italy, Vienna 
and Naples, are ringing with the acclamations of 
a benighted populace, who, childlike, hail any bit 
of fun, from whatever source it comes, and suffo- 
cate Radetzky and Jellachich with wreaths and 
bouquets, and deafen the Pope and Neapolitan 
Royalty with cheers, just as easily as they would 
make their heads 4 football to-morrow. It is re- 
ported that the appearance of the Pope is much 
altered, and that he is greatly aged since he first 
occupied the chair of St. Peter; but that his 
countenance is benignant, humble, and sensible in 
expression. His attire and habits are described 
as being very simple and unostentatious, Gari- 
baldi has been staying under honorable surveil. 
lance at Genoa, and has recently left for Nice. 
his native place. The conduct of the Sardinian 
authorities and people towards him is said to 
be generous and equitable; but a stormy debate 
ensued in the Turin Chambers, when intelligence 
was received of the Piedmontese Government 
having arrested him at Spezzia. 

Austria and Tuscany are suid to have formed 
an offensive and defensive alliance, which has 
created an unfavorable impression at Florence, as 
it is regarded 2s an abrogation of nationality, 
and is aggravated by the employment of 6.000 
Austrians, who are to be paid by and to constitute 
the sole standing army of Tuscany 

Hungary is tranquillized after a fashion. ex- 
cept Comorn, which has a garrison of 30,000 men. 
under Count Paul Esterhazy, and 200 wall pieces, 
besides field artillery. The besieging force, un. 
der General Nugent, is to consist of 80,000 men. 
Old Haynau is one of the most singular charac- 
ters brought into notice by the recent row in 
Europe. Even in a hirsute country, like Iun- 
gary, where no man is beardless, Haynau is re- 
markable for his enormous flaxen moustaches, 
and people avoid him as they would some uncouth 
monster, which, sooth to say, he somewhat resem- 
bles, morally and physically. Radetzky, you 
know, is a tough old boy, used to hard knocks. 
the chief of the Austrian staff in the Napoleon 
wars, thirty-six years before his scuffle with the 
Sardinians last year. 

The Hungarian chiefs are men who deserve 
the sympathy and admiration of all generous souls, 
and a word or 4wo about their character, history. 
and appearance, may not be uninteresting in the 
West. 

Gorgey, now at Vienna with his family, is a 
man of about the middle height, and wears spec- 
tacles, and is about thirty-four years of age. He 
was destined by his father, one of the small 
Magyar gentry, for a soldier, and might have 
risen by his talents; but his temper was too im- 
patient for the routine of the Austrian service. 
After two years’ soldiering, he left the army, a 
lieutenant, having first quarrelled with his supe- 
riors. 

Devoting himself to the positive sciences at 
Prague, he lived with the utmost frugality, and 
studied most assiduously under an eminent pro- 
fessor. The sister-in-law of the professor, a lady 
of considerable personal attractions, fell in love 
with and made an offer to the student. Gorgey 
thanked her for her flattering preference, but 
told her that she had seen too little of the world 
to form a decision; but that, after a year’s so-* 
journ amid the gayeties of Vienna, if she still 
felt the same, he would be hers. The year having 
elapsed, she returned, and from pride still pro- 





fessed to prefer Gorgey ; but he suspecting that 
her motive was a point of honor, and not love, 
relieved her by marrying the governess in the 
same family. On his father’s death, Gorgey re- 
tired with his bride to his estate in the north of 
Hungary, where he was residing and attending 
to the mines, when the war broke out. Gorgey 
now applied to Kossuth for an office in the mint 
The Dictator replied that he was too good a man 
for that post, and said that within a twelvemonth 
he should want him as Minister of War. The 
event verified his prediction. The army, con- 
vinced of the treachery of Mega, named Gorgey 
commander on the field of Swechat, and Kossuth 
confirmed their choice. Since then, Gorgey has 
held the most important command in Hungary, 
down to his surrender, and has been distinguished 
for his exceeding caution in not losing a chance, 
and for his admirable strategy. 

While on the subject of Hungary, I should tell 
you that the whole of the Hungarian army is to 
be reorganized, so as to destroy its national char- 
acter. All Hungarian soldiers, from colonels to 
privates, will be enrolled as privates in the Aus- 
trian army, and no special Hungarian regiments 
will be left. They are to be officered, moreover 
exclusively by Germans. The Austrians have 
lost, in the Hungarian and Italian campaigns, by 
battle and disease, from 45,000 to 50,000 men 
whereas, in the whole seven years’ war, they only 
lost 140,000. 

You have doubtless heard that the Archduke 
John proposes to retire from the Regency, and 
that there is some talk about a Congress of all the 
Powers concerned, to settle the question of Ger- 
man centralization. 

It is pleasing to observe that scientific improve- 
ments keep steadily advancing, amidst the clatter 
of musketry and the braying of trumpets. In 
less than twelve months, 900 English miles of 
electric wires have been laid down in Prussia, 
costing about 400,000 thalers. Before the end of 
the year, it is expected that Berlin will be in al- 
most instantaneous communication with the Adri- 
atic. Old Alexander Von Humboldt having en- 
tered his eightieth year on the 14th instant, the 
day was kept as a festival by the common people 
at Berlin, the veteran naturalist being a great 
favorite. 

Geneva is said to teem with exiled patriots, who 
frown and mutter unutterable things against 
knaves and Kings. I understand that Rostolan 
is to continue in command at Rome, where | hear 
that much ill will exists between the Romans and 
French, on account of the overbearing conduct 
of the foreign officers in the theatres, &c. ] 

Constantinople is covered by the guns of five 
Russian ships of war, whose crews swagger 
through the streets like so many demi-gods, and 
Russian and Austrian agents are most pressing 
in their demands for the surrender of the Hun- 
garian refugees; but I trust the Turk will prove 
a Tartar, being backed in his resistance by Sir 
Stratford Canning. 

The Spaniards have been in a flutter about the 
“eyil eye” you naughty people have cast on 
Cuba; but General Taylor’s proclamation, de- 
nouncing any armed expedition against the Span- 
ish West Indies or Mexico, has tended to abate 
their alarm. . 

The French news is so unimportant, that 1t 
seems almost puerile to entertain you with it. M. 
de Falloux has had a most severe attaque nerfs, 
in consequence of that distressing production, the 
President’s Epistle to the Romans. Lamoriciere 
has been treated by Nicholas to a grand military 
display at Warsaw, where the Autocrat, pointing 
out his Cossacks to the Republican General, 0b- 
served, “ There are the troops that will conquer 
the world!” (France included—aside) Lmo- 
riciere was gagged, and held his peace. How 
long, O Lerd? 

Meanwhile, at home, the scene is somewhat 
chequered. First and foremost, the Cholera '8 
checked, probably by the united effect of improv” 
ed sanitary precautions anda sudden fall of the 
thermometer. The deaths on the 19th amounte 
only to 215. A strange anomaly has been pre 
sented by the expulsion of Commander Pitma? 
from the Royal Navy, on account of cruel and 
oppressive conduct, leading to the desertion of 
his officers and men. Happily, such a case /8 
rare; may ‘t be the last; and the humanizing “4 
fluence of modern institutions make us confident!y 
anticipate such a result. 

You know that I am ever ready to dwell on the 
ss of inventions and useful undertakings 
knowing the practical and progressive @ 
jus of the American People, I apprehend hem 
such intelligence must be always welcome '0 : 
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its intended height=-i ¢. ¢wan _—— am — 
the water—leaving seventy-Bive tee. more 
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a iquity and art, it will be a 

To the lovers of antiquity and art, oh 

source of gratification to learn that a ship 
arrived at Chatham, from Bombay, bringing 
twenty tons of N ineveh antiquities, which sorts 
be deposited in the British Museum. And this 
reminds me of having heard that Dr. Layard 
(the eminent antiquarian) is on his way to Trebi- 
zond and Nineveh, Mount Ararat, &c., accompa- 
nied by an artist, a secretary, and a medical man. 
The literary world may anticipate a rich harvest 
from his researches. 

By Wright’s patent steam generator, a great 
saving of fuel will be effected—the result of it 
being an evaporation of 12.8 Tbs. of water to 1 lb. 
of coal; the present evaporation being only 8 Ibs. 
of water to the above amount of coal; and it has 
the advantage of being applicable to all evaporat- 
ing processes. a ‘ ¥ 

‘A new rotary steam engine has likewise been 
invented and tried successfully in a boat of ten 
tons burthen, by a Captain Fitzmaurice. It is 
adapted to the screw propeller, and I understand 
that an engine of 100 horse power, on this con- 
struction, would only occupy a space of 4 feet by 
2—an incalculable advantage for transatlantic 
navigation. 

To astonish the natives in the far West, who 
talk of raising cities in a day, I will just show 
you that we Londoners, too, have been getting on 
like bricks! It appears that 64,058 new houses 
have been erected in London, from January, 1839, 
to the present time; and that 1,652 new streets, 
200 miles in length, have been completed since 
that date. The increase of London population 
has been, during that period, 325,904; and the 
total metropolitan population amounts now to 
2,336,960. I find that 449 new churches have 
been completed the present year, and provision 
made for 483,273 people; and it is to be hoped 
that we shall grow in grace in the same ratio. 

The Anti-rent movement’in Ireland has assum- 
ed rather a serious form and organization, and 
threatens to be a new development of the hydra- 
headed spirit of discord in that unhappy land. 
The people meet together in arms, by night, in 
formidable bodies, and cart the crops, without 
any regard to the rights of landlords or Govern- 
ment. How it will end, it is difficult to foresee. 

The state of trade in this country is much more 
satisfactory than it was last year. It appears from 
the report of the Board of Trade, that more than 
five times the quantity of wheat has been import- 
ed during the first seven months of 1849, as was 
imported in 1848. The number of ships entered 
inwards for the first seven months in 1848, was 
13,059; for the same period in 1849, it was 
16,699—the ships belonging to the United King- 
dom and its Dependencies having increased from 
8,800 to 10,781 since last year. During the first 
seven months of 1848, 14,257 ships cleared. out- 
wards, whereas, in the same period in 1849, 15,278 
ships cleared outwards. In the former year, 
9,451 British ships alone, and in the latter, 9,958, 
were amongst the number above specified. 

I am pleased to see that the recent fall in the 
thermometer has reduced the deaths from Cholera 
in London to 213 on the 13th —T 

.B. M. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


M4SSACUHSETTS. 

The Whigs of Massachusetts, at their State 
Convention in Worcester, October 3d, nominated 
Governor Briggs and Lieutenant Governor Reed 
for reélection. An Address was adopted, the 
greater part of which is devoted toa contrast of the 
claims of the Whig party and of the Free Democra- 
cy to public favor, as the party of Freedom, in 
which it is assumed that the Whigs are the genu- 
ine Anti-Slavery men. The most remarkable 
thing in the Address is the following paragraph: 

“And the same party which, at Buffalo, in 
1848, resolved, ‘That it was the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to relieve itself from all respon- 
sibility for the existence or continuance of sla- 
very, wherever that Government possesses a con- 
stitutional authority to legislate on that subject,’ 
and ‘that the true and only safe means of pre- 
venting the extension of slavery into territory 
now free, is to prohibit its existence in all such 
territory by act of Congress,’ did, in 1849, in the 
union Convention, at Syracuse, REJECT the 
following resolution, viz: ‘Resolved, that we are 
opposed to the extension of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, and that we will use 
all constitutional means necessary to prevent such 
extension ;’ thus publicly and unblushingly aban- 
doning their whole ground upon the subject of 
slavery extension.” 

Now, can it be that the gentlemen who concoct- 
ed, and the Convention that voted for this para- 
graph, were ignorant that the resolution referred 
to, was a Cass abstraction, moved by a Hunker, 
for the very purpose of preventing a direct affir- 





ments as Will be calculated to develo the resour- 
ces of the country, accelerate the transmission to 
market of all industrial products, and add to the 
safety of person and property during such trans- 
mission. I have not leisure to dwell on other 
points; I will close by remarking generally, that 
if success should crown the united effort of the 
Whig and Free Soil parties, 1 should endeavor to 
administer the Government in such a manner 28 
to betray no trust reposed in me, and give no just 
cause of offence to any of those who may now aid 
in my election.” 

Austin Blair, the Free Soil candidate for the 
office of Lieutenant Governor, has withdrawn his 
name, so that we suppose the Whig and Free Soil 
party will heartily unite in the Free Soil nomi- 
nation for Governor, and the Whig nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor ; a coalition, not foul but 
sweet in the nostrils of our Whig friends, who are 
always filled with disgust at coalitions on the 
other side of the house. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the following letter, which we find in the 
Mercer (Pa.) Luminary, it seems that Mr. Fuller, 
the Whig candidate for Canal Commissioner, is 
not at all prejudiced against coalitions. 
“Copy of a letter from Henry M. Fuller, Esq., to 
B. F. Saxton, dated Wilkesbarve, August 18, 1849, 
marked private. 
“You state in your letter that the Free-Soilers 
will hold a Convention at Hyde Park, on the 30th 
instant. There is, you know, a pretty strong 
probability of my being nominated for Canal 
Commissioner, and it would certainly aid my 
prospect very materially, to receive a nomination 
from your party. I am in favorof Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor,and Free Men, being a Wil- 
mot Proviso man up to the hub, and utterly op- 
posed to any further extension of slavery. 
The matter will require prudent management, 
and I know of no one who can accomplish it better 
than yourself. It would be bad policy to attempt 
it without a certainty of success. If done, it 
would be as well done by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion, &c., which you will understand how to pre- 
pare. Consult with our mutual friends, Hockley 
and Johnson, and write me soon. 

“Henry M. Fourier.” 

Since then, Mr. Gamble, the Democratic candi- 
date, has seen proper to avow himself also decid- 
edly in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. 


—_—_ 


NEW YORK, 
The work of Democratic reunion is in progess 
in the several counties and districts of New York: 
In some localities, as the Cass men will concede 
nothing, the two sections act independently- 
Now and then, we observe that the reunion is 
effected without the adoption of any resolutions 
concerning slavery ; in one or two places, mere 
Cass abstractions have been adopted; in most 
cases, the Wilmot Proviso is affirmed. The radi- 
cal Democratic journals fully maintain their ac- 
customed anti-slavery tone. The Oswego Palla- 
dium says: 
“Inasmuch as our opponents are charging us 
and the Demccracy generally with an abandon- 
ment of principle on the subject of slavery, we 
respectfully ask the attention of all honest, devo- 
ted, and candid friends of Freedom, to the follow- 
ing declarations, as embodying and expressing 
our sentiments on that subject.” 
It then quotes the resolutions of the Buffalo, 
Utica, and Syracuse Conventions, and the follow- 
ing adopted by the Oswego County Mass Con- 
vention : 
“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, slavery is a moral, political, and social evil, 
and that with our consent it shall never be fur- 
ther extended into any territory under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
“ Resolved, That we are in favor of the imme- 
diate prohibition of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that immediate measures 
should be taken by Congress to abolish slavery in 
that District. 
“ Resolved, That while we disclaim all right to 
interfere with slavery in the States, we are un- 
compromisingly opposed to the extension of sla- 
very into territories now free, belonging to the 
United States: that we recognise the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
such territories, and that such power should be 
exercised so as to prevent the introduction of sla- 
very into any such territories. 
“ Resolved. That regarding as we do slavery to 
be a peculiar institution of the States, we also re- 
gard it as an institution so repulsive to Demo- 
cratic principles and the spirit of the age, that 
it should in no form be nationalized, but that the 
Federal Government should exercise all its con- 
stitutional powers to localize it.” 





mation of the power and duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories, and that for this 
reason, it was rejected? And yet, such was the 
fact. It was intended by the mover as a substi- 
tute for the following distinct expression of opin- 
ion: 

“ Resolved, That Congress has the constitution- 
al power over slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and has no power over the subject in the States. 
That it possesses, in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, fall power over the subject in the Territo- 
ries of the United States, and should exert that 
power on all occasions of attempts to introduce it 
there.” 


This resolution was adopted with but five or six 
dissenting voices. 

A Convention so ready to find fault with the 
action of an antagonistic body on the subject of 
slavery, ought to have taken care to make its own 
action unexceptionable. But would it be believed 
that in the whole series of resolutions passed by 
the Whig Convention of Massachusetts, the fol- 
lowing is all we can find on the slavery question ? 

“ Resolved, That we go for the abolition and ex- 
clusion of slavery, wherever Congress has juris- 
diction ; for tariff, protective of American labor ; 
for internal improvements, essential to commerce 
with foriegn nations, and among the several States ; 
for a sound and convenient currency, for the use 
of the people; for cheap postage, equal represent- 
ation, safe and successful popular elections.” 


So far as the slavery clause of the resolution is 
concerned, there is not a Hunker in the free 
States, not excepting Senators Dickinson and Cass, 
who could not consistently vote for it. They go, 
not against the prohibition of slavery where Con- 
gress has the jurisdiction, but against the juris- 
diction of Congress over it in the Territories. This 
is the point at issue between the Hunkers and 
the Liberals, between the Slaveholders and the 
Anti-Slavery Men, the former denying, and the 
latter affirming such jurisdiction. But this vital 
point is totally evaded by the resolutions of the 
Whig Convention, which take no other or better 
ground than that of the Hunker Democrats of 
Massachusetts, who, in their State Convention, 
also declared their hostility to the extension of 
slavery, and their determination to favor “the 
exercise of all oonstitutional and necessary means 
to restrict it to the limits within which it does or 
may exist by the local laws of the State.” 





MICHIGAN. 


The conduct of the Cass Democracy in Michi- 
gan is most shamefal. After having once taken 
manly ground against the extension of Slavery, 
their late Convention was prevented by a misera- 
ble squad of Hunkers, acting doubtless under the 
lead of General Cass, from taking any such posi- 
tion. They deserve defeat, and we hope they will 
get their deserving. 
Mr. Littlejohn, the candidate of the Free Soil 
men, in his letter accepting also the nomination 
of the Whigs, says: 
“As to matters of national co above al- 
luded to, I believe that Congress Breen consti- 
tutional power to prohibit slavery from any and ail 
the Territories of the United States; that, in es- 
pe Territorial Government for California 
: ew Mexico, that power should be exercised 
be hay ahaa. the Wilmot Proviso, or a provision 
estab import and force, upon the act of Congress 
: eng such Government. [ believe that the 
ples of the Wik eg’, in adopting sod mee 
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It adds: 

“So far from having consented to abandon 
these declarations against the extension of slave- 
ry, we pledge, as heretofore, our best exertions 
for their complete and universal acknowledgment. 
That glorious old standard, ‘ Free Soil, Free La- 
bor, Free Speech, and Free Men’ we can never de- 
sert, but under it ‘will fight on and fight ever, 
until a triumphant victory shall reward our exer- 
tions” ” 

The Liberty Press, edited so long and so ably by 
Wesley Bailey, we are sorry to see discontinued. 
The excellent editor in his valedictory expressed 
the firmest confidence in the integrity of the rad- 
ical Democracy, although he was rather doubtful 
as to the propriety of the reunion. Since then, 
he has commenced a new paper at Utica, called 
the “ Teetotaller,” devoted to the cause of Temper- 
ance. 





OHIO. 
The election in this State will be over before 
our paper goes to press. No ticket, we believe, 
was put in nomination by the Free Democracy of 
Hamilton county. The Cincinnati correspondent 
of the Boston Republican throws out the following 
speculations : 
“ The Free Soil party, by giving the Hamilton 
county delegation to the Old Hunker Democrats, 
will secure to themselves the balance of power in 
the Legislature. This is all they are aiming to 
do the present year. Next year, the Whigs 
in the northern part cf the State, the An- 
ti-Slavery Democrats, and the Free Soil men, 
will unite, I think, and carry the State against all 
kinds of Old Hunkerism. Judge McLean is a 
man universally honored and beloved in all parts 
of the State, and very popular with the mass 
but not a favorite with intriguing office-seekers. 
The people see this, and they are preparing to 
take their own matters into their own hands, and 
let intriguing office-seekers take care of them- 
selves. The friends of Judge McLean in the 
West would cheerfully sustain Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, for Vice President, in 1852.” 


As one of the most striking signs of the times, 
We must not pass over in silence the action of the 
Democratic party in Montgomery county. That 
county is one of the most important in the State, 
and in former times was notorious for its bitter 
hostility to every Anti-Slavery movement. The 
Democrats especially signalized themselves by 
their opposition to it. But things have changed 
On the 8th of September they met in Convention, 
and adopted the following resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That while we recognise no power in 
Congress to interfere with Slavery in the several 
States where it is established, we are yet uncon- 
promisingly opposed to its existence, wherever the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction over that 
subject, and to the admission of any new slave 
State into the Federal Union. 

“ Resolved, That, as Slavery does not now exist. 
either in law or in fact, in our recently acquired 
Territories of New Mexico and Calif it be- 
comes the imperative duty of Congress to shield 
them from its malign influences by preventing 
its introduction within their limits. 
“ Resolved, That it is with mortification, not 
unmingled with indignation, that we have been 
compelled, for years, to witness the shamefal 
conversion of the capital of our glorious Confed- 
eration into a great slave market ; that the evil is 
one of such great itude as to demand from 
Congress prompt vigorous measures for its 
speedy termination.” 


The Central Committee of the Free Democrats 
in an address to the people of Montgomery fully 
approve of their resolutions, and add— 
“ Asan earnest of their sincerity and faith, 
they have nominated Samuel agg ce, whom 
no man stands higher in all the qualities. which 
constitute the good citizen, and who has long and 
openly proclaimed the same views on the subject 
ge as are embraced in the above resolu- 
and Patrick Kelly, who has been known by 
as one of the most active 
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Guthrie, (Demoorat,) President, and T. J. Helm, 





PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Puitapenrmia, October 2, 1849. 
M_POUSSIN AND COMMANDER CARPENDER. 

Mr. Barter: In the course of my reading, a few 
days ago, I met with an adjudication of a claim 
for salvage, which shows to what extent demands 
of this nature have been made in the British 
Maritime Courts. It was the case of the Belle, a 
British transport ship, which had been deserted 
by the master and crew in the harbor of Corunna, 
and was brought out by Lieutenant Fisher, of his 
Majesty’s ship Resolution. The vessel had sailed 
with many others for Corunna, under the protec- 
tion of several men-of-war, for the purpose of 
bringing away the British troops under Sir John 
Moore, and, in executing that service, she ground- 
ed in the harbor, where she was abandoned by the 
persons on board, from an apprehension of falling 
into the hands of the French, who were, at that 
time, investing the place. 

Sir William Scott, who adjudged the case, re- 
fused the claim for salvage, on the ground that 
the Belle and Resolution were engaged in the same 
service, and that it was the duty of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships to assist any other vessel in the same 
service in time of peril, without claim for salvage. 
The admission of such a principle, (as that con- 
tended for in this case.) he said, would have the 
effect of converting every engagement into a claim 
for salvage, and must be attended with incalcula- 
ble mischief to the public service. But, in con- 
sideration of the meritorious character of the ser- 
vices rendered, he allowed the expenses of bring- 
ing the matter before the court. This case was 
adjudicated in 1809, and is reported in Edwards’s 
Admiralty Reports, page 66. 

Mr. Poussin and the Minister Tocqueville, it 
seems to me, have been slumbering over the prin- 
ciple and decision of the Maritime Law, a circum- 
stance a little the more remarkable from the fact, 
that France has, of late years, manifested the am- 
bition of becoming a maritime Power. Commander 
Carpender felt that it was due to his noble seamen 
toclaim for them the remuneration which the laws 
of nations accord to those who have adventured 
their services and perilled their lives for the res- 
cue of the lives and property of othersin jeopardy, 
and he was right. 

MRS. BUTLER. 


The Philadelphia public was startled, on Sat- 
urday morning last, by an announcement in the 
public papers, that “ Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble” 
would read Shakspeare’s play of “ As you like it,” 
at Sansom Hall, in this city, on Monday evening. 
This announcement, following so closely the de- 
cree for her divorce from Mr. Butler, which was 
made in our Court of Common Pleas about ten 
days ago, produced no little sensation. Mrs. 
Kemble, as she now claims to style herself, meets 
this denouement of her married life with a becom- 
ing spirit. Philadelphia was the place of her 
marriage, the home of her husband, the forum 
whence the misfortunes of her wedded life were 
poured upon the ear of a listening world; and in 
Philadelphia, and before a Philadelphia public, 
she claims to be first heard, after the solemn de- 
cree was passed, which forever severs her from the 
marriage tie with Mr. Butler. It is said that, 
fully recognising, to the last moment, Mr. Butler’s 
lawful claims on her as his wife, she sent him a 
check for twenty thousand dollars, being the 
earnings of her readings of Shakspeare, which he, 
of course, declined to receive, and returned to her. 
It is also said that she resisted the application for 
divorce made by Mr. Butler no farther than a 
sense of duty, and an opportunity of presenting to 
the world the merits of her case, and her charac- 
ter as a wife, required; and when this was accom- 
plished, she withdrew further opposition. Mrs. 
Kemble has two daughters, who now, I believe. are 
residing with Mr. Butler. She undoubtedly has 
rich pecuniary harvests before her, and her rum- 
berless admirers must wish her every enjoyment 
which her new position in society can command. 
Pexcy. 





Evit Tuincs Go Tocreruer—The Rev. Dr. 
Shannon, President, we believe, of Bacon College, 
Ky., seems intent on degrading Humanity. He 
is an advocate of Slavery, on Bible principles, and 
also holds that as woman was “ first in the trans- 
gression, and having beguiled man, she is put in 
bondage to his authority.” See how he loves 
Slavery : . 


“ The wide-spreading contempt for this statute, 
exhibited by the politico-religious fanaticism and 
infidelity of the age, is one of the most alarming 
symptoms of approaching anarchy, and the ever- 
throw of our liberties. The attempt which is be- 
ing made in these United States, to elevate the 
wife to a politiaal equality with her husband, or to 
change in any respect the relation established be- 
tween them by God himself, is rank infidelity, no 
matter what specious disguise it may assume; and 
it cannot fail to be replete with mischief to both 
parties, and to the best interests of the family, the 
State, and the Church. For the punishment, then, 
as well as for the cure of her sin, she was put in 
bondage to her husband. And, though infidel 
fataticism may blaspheme, enlightened Christian 
philanthropy will always say amen, to the Divine 
statute.” 

It is precisely such reverend libellers of God’s 
Word, and enemies to the dignity and rights of 


Humanity, who are making infidels by thousands: 





Rozsert McBratney, former editor of the 
Xenia (O.) Torch Light, has issued proposals for 
a new Free Soil paper, to be published at Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. McBrartney could not support 
the nomination of General Taylor, and honorably 
gave up the editorship of the Torch Light, which 
had been established as a Whig paper. Since 
then, he has been an active member of the Free 
Soil Party. This new paper is to be styled “The 
Peninsular Freeman,” and will be issued weekly, 
at $2 per annum. 

We wish him a great success. Our friends in 
Michigan ought to have an organ, and in Mr. 
McBratney they will find an experienced and 
honest editor. 


————.———_—— 


Tur Frrenps, according to the London Annual 
Monitor of 1849, numbered, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the ist July, 1847— 





Melts. .- 9 +) © +) 5» 8,508 
Females - apis ey t~ - 10,141 
Tol - .- -- +) 18/733 

They were distributed as follows : 
In England - - - + 15,345 
In Scotland - - - - 147 
In Ireland Se eee AS a 


Of the whole number, 6,679 (a little more than 
one-third) are under 20 years of age. This isa 
small proportion, as, taking the entire population 
of Great Britain and Ireland, at least one-half 
must be under 20 years. 





Statistics or Marriace.—The London Econo- 
mist quotes from the returns of the Registrar 
General, on the subject of Marriage, some curious 
statistics, showing the silent but powerful influ- 
ence of prudential considerations over the rela- 
tions of the sexes. It seems that the fewest peo- 
ple marry in the first quarter of the year, and 
the greatest number in the last quarter, which 
follows harvest and includes Christmas. In 1848, 
the numbers were, in the first quarter, 28,303, in 
the last quarter, 41,972. 

The number of marriages in successive years 
bears a certain proportion to the prosperity of the 
country. In London, which is greatly affected by 
the disasters in Ireland, the marriages were, in 
the autumn quarter of 1846, 5,643; 1847, 5,523 ; 
1848, 5,508. 

In Cheltenham, the favorite resort of East [n- 
dians and many Irish families, who have suffered 
from heavy mercantile failures, &c., the marriages 
decreased successively from 137, in 1844, to 119, 
108, 96, 96, in the winter quarter of the following 
years. 

“In Manchester, the prudence and the suffer- 
ing of the people were evidenced by a decline in 
the marriages of 1846, and by a very large de- 
cline, due to the failure of the cotton crop, in 
1847, They were in the winter quarters of 1844, 
1,381; 1845, 1,425; 1846, 1,322; 1847, 1,086; 
1848, 1,370. The town, then, in the past year 
had recovered from the great depression of 1847, 
as evidenced by the increase of the marriages of 
one-third,” 

The marriage market, then, is a kind of index 
to the state of trade and general prosperity. 





Tue Astor Prace Rioters have been sentenc- 
ed—Judson, the ringleader, to the full extent of 
the law, confinement in the penitentiary one year, 
and a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars. His 
associates were more leniently dealt with. 





end Exection.— Returns from all gt “ 

towns plantations give Hubbard 
votes, Hamlin 28,077, and “Talbot and others 
7,986. The remaining towne and plentations 
Cass 341 votes, Taylor 225, Van Buren 46. 
‘he addition of the Presidential vote of these 
places would make Dr. Hubbard’s vote 9,133 
mlin’s. ‘The majority over all 
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organized by the appointment of James 


would be 1,201. —Augusta Age. 


Srrenern or Emanciration—From a careful 
examination of the returns of our late election in 
Kentucky, as published in the last number of the 
Commonwealth, we learn that, in 24 counties and 
the city of Louisville, Emancipation candidates 
for Convention were run—and tl received 
10,102 votes. Excluding Louisville, the vote 
averaged 347 to the county ; and we believe that, 
upon a fair test, the strength of this question 
would be found to exceed this; but, upon this 
data, there would be shown over 35,000 Emancipa- 
tion votes now in Kentucky. 

In view of such evidences of the strength of 
Emancipation sentiment in the State, we think 
the Convention will hardly venture to extend the 
tenure of Slavery.— Louisville Examiner. 





Liseratep.—Some time since, the Rev. Mr. 
Fairbanks was committed to the penitentiary of 
Kentucky for having aided the escape of a slave. 
He has since been pardoned and liberated ; but a 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller says it was 
not done until about $600 were paid to the owner 
of the slave. 


Toronto, it is stated, has been resolved upon 
as the seat hereafter of the Canadian Government. 








NEWS BY THE STEAMER CANADA, 


The steamer Canada arrived at New York on 
Thursday morning last, with news one week 
later from Europe. 


FRANCE, 


The French Government have decided upon 
not sending General Randon to Rome, and it is 
consequently expected that General Rostolan will 
retain the command of the army there. M. de 
Falloux, Minister of Public Instruction and Re- 
ligion, is so seriously indisposed as to be unable 
to attend to his official duties. M. Lanjuinais, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, is ap- 
pointed to officiate ad interim. 


ITALY. 
The correspondent of the London Times says 
it is rumored that the Roman question is likely 
to be settled at an earlier period and in a more 
satisfactory manner than was at first anticipated, 
the Austrian Cabinet having expressed its appro- 
val of the propositions contained in ‘the letter of 
the President of the French Republic to M. Ed- 
gar Ney. 
A letter from Rome of the Sth ultimo asserts 
that the French ultimatum has been reduced to 
three points—a Council of State, with a deliber- 
ate voice for the interior; a partial amnesty; a 
withdrawal of all paper money, by paying all 
debts hitherto contracted, and thus acknowledg- 
ing the acts of the Provisional Government. Pius 
IX and Cardinal Antonelli are said still to resist, 
and to declare that his Holiness will not submit 
to the appearance of acting under the dictation of 
any party. 
The Pope had quitted Gaeta, and has proceed- 
ed to Naples, where he has taken up his abode in 
Portice Palace. His reception at Naples was of 
the most enthusiastic character. The Pope 
evinces no intention of returning to Rome at 
present, and thus far no real progress seems to 
have been made towards a satisfactory solution of 
the Italian question. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

The news from Hungary confirms the opinion 
that the Emperor of Austria is disposed to deal 
severely with the defeated insurgents. Even the 
fate of Gorgey was very doubtful for a time, his 
Imperial Majesty having felt at first strongly in- 
clined to send him before a court martial. A re- 
monstrance on the part of the Czar is said to have 
dissuaded the Government from carrying out this 
design. Meanwhile, it is certain that the fugitive 
leaders of the Hungarian revolution have no mer- 
cy to expect, and already a long list of names is 
drawn up, to be forwarded to the authorities in 
all parts of the Empire. This list contains sixty 
personal denunciations, or steck-bricfe, including 
the names of Bem, Kossuth, Madame Kussuth, 
(born Meczlengi,) Petofy, (described as a poet.) 
and Perczel. 

From Comorn there is no positive news—noth- 
ing, in fact, but flying reports, which of course 
cannot be relied on. Klapka, who wished to ca- 
pitulate, is said to have been deprived of his com- 
mand, and placed under strict surveillance. The 
vacant commission had been transferred to Ujhazy, 
and, according to others, to Paul Esterhazy. The 
report that the Countess George Karyoli was in 
the fortress is confirmed. 

According to the calculations of experienced 
engineers, an army of 70,000 is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the siege of Comorn is to be carried on 
with any chance of success. Fearful loss of life 
must ensue, should an attempt be made to take 
Comorn by force of arms, and even if it should be 
determined to starve out the garrison, a year 
would perhaps elapse before it would be effected, 
as the besieged have such vast stores of provisions. 
The accounts of the state of Hungary are de- 
plorable. “A short time since,” observes the cor- 
respondent of the Cologne Gazette, “Hungary 
succumbed to armed foree. It is now on the -yerge 
of financial ruin, owing to the bank-note crisis. 
According to the Deutsche Reform, 62,000,000 
of Kossuth’s notes are in circulation, besides the 
legal paper money, and the sudden annihilation 
of this vast currency is already producing its 
effects. 

TURKEY, 

Honor to Abdel Meschid—honor to the Turk- 
ish Ministry. They have nobly done their duty, 
and have refused to become panderers to the vin- 
dictive bloodthirstiness of Francis Joseph and 
Nicholas. The Russian Ambassador at the Porte 
demanded the extradition of the Hungarian of- 
ficers, Kossuth, Dembinski, Perczel, Mesaros, and 
their companions. A Russian General arrived at 
Constantinople on the 15th, on a special mission— 
that special mission being to bully the Sultan into 
acompliance with the demands of Austria. A 
council was held, and the Turkish Government 
resolved not to surrender the Hungarian refugees 
to either the Russian or Austrian Government. 

On this decision being communicated to the Sul- 
tan, he declared, in the most impressive and deter- 
mined manner, that the refugees should not be 
given up, let the consequences be what they 
might. We trust that Lord Palmerston will do 
his duty as nobly as the Sultan has done his ; that 
Russia and Austria will be given to understand 
that war with Turkey, for such a cause, means 
war with Europe. We are rejoiced to find that 
Kossuth and his companions are furnished with 
passports from the English Ambassador ; and we 
trust that every assistance and support will be 
rendered by England. 


DOCUMENTS ON GORGEY'’S SURRENDER. 
Of the following letters, the first was written 
before, the other after, the surrender at Vilagos: 


Op Arap, August 11. 
Generat.: You know too well the sad history 
of my country, that I should need to weary you 
with the repetition of the dismal chain of events 
which involved us ever deeper in a struggle of 
desperation, first for our legitimate liberties, af- 
terward for our existence. The better, and, as I 
believe, the greater part of the nation have not 
sought this struggle thoughtlessly, but with the 
help of many honorable men, who, though not be- 
longing to the nation, were, through their rela- 
tions to it, drawn into the contest, valiantly, firm- 
ly, and victoriously maintained their cause. The 
policy of Europe led to the alliance of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia with Austria, in or- 
der to put us down by conquest, and render all 
further struggle for the Hungarian Constitution 
impossible. 
his came to pass. Many of the genuine, true 
patriots of Hungary had foreseen this event, and 
proclaimed it warningly. The history of our days 
will hereafter reveal what induced the Provisional 
Government to close its ear to those warning 
voices. This Provisional Government exists no 
longer. The height of peril had found it at the 
weakest. I, the man of action, but not of ineffec- 
tual action, saw that all further bloodshed was 
useless, disastrous for Hungary. I had seen itin 
the beginning of the Russian intervention. I 
called to-day upon the Provisional Government to 
abdicate unconditionally, because its continuance 
in power could only render darker, from day to 
day, and more deplorable, the fature of our father- 
land. The Provisional Government admitted 
this, and voluntarily resigned, laying down the 
supreme power in T 
this circumstance, according to my best persua- 
sion, in order to spare the effasion of blood, and 
to liberate my 1 fellow-citizens, whom I 
am too weak any longer to protect, from at least 
the miseries of war, by laying down armsuncondi- 
tionally, and thereby, perhaps, giving the impulse 
to the leaders of the divisions of the Hungarian 
forces, separated from me, shortly to do the same, 
acknowledging, like me, that this at present is the 
best that can be done for Hungary. I confide, 


his Majesty the Czar, that so many of my brave 
par ey by the force of circumstances 


struggle with Austria, not be sac- 
Tied tos monrnfa), uncertain fate, and the 
deeply bowed-down people of Hungary, who rely 
upon of justice, should not be given over 
anarmed to the blind vengeance of their enemies. 
Perhaps it-would be atonement enough if I were 
asa ‘or 
I address this letter to you, General, because I 


received first from you those 





my hands. I avail myself of 


while so doing, in the far-famed megnanimity of 


as 
former Austrian officers, got involved in this un- 


of esteem |- 


in desperate battle inst overwhelming odds, 
than unconditionally lay down arms before the 
Anstriau troops. I march to-morrow, August 12, 
to Vilagos ; the day after to-morrow, the 13th, to 
Boros Jeno; on the 14th, to Beel; which I commu- 
nicate to you, that you may bring your forces be- 
tween the Austrian troops and mine, so as to en- 
close and part us from them. 

Should this manceuvre not succeed, and the Aus- 
trian troops follow me close, I will give them a 
decided repulse, and draw off my forces toward 
Grosswardein, in order in this way to reach the 
Imperial Russian army, before which alone my 
troops have declared themselves ready voluntarily 
to lay down their arms. I ex your esteemed 
answer within the shortest time possible, and 
conclude with the assurance of my high regard. 

Arrtuur Gorcry, Hungarian General, 

To General Rudiger. 

GrosswaRpDEIN, August 16. 

My Dear Frienp Kiarxa: Since we saw one 
another, events have taken place which were not, 
indeed, unexpected, but have been decisive. The 
everlasting jealousy of the Government, the com- 
mon jealousy of some of its mem fortu- 
nately brought matters to the point which I fore- 
told in April. When I had passed the Theiss, at 
Tokay, after many honorable battles with the 
Russians, the Diet declared its wish that I should 
be commander-in-chief. Kossuth secretly appoint- 
ed Bem. The country believed that Kossuth had 
appointed me, from the jesuitical answer which he 
gave to the motion of the Diet. 

This knavery (spitz-buberei) was the source of 
all which befel later. Dembinski was beaten at 
Szoreg; Bem was routed at Maros-Vasarhely. 
The latter hastened to Temesvar, under the walls 
of which Dembinski had retired. He arrived on 
the field during the battle, restored the fight for 
some hours, but was then defeated in such wise 
that, according to Kossuth’s calculation, out of 
50,000 men, only 6,000 remained together. The 
rest were all dispersed, as Vecsey announced to 
me. In the mean time, the Austrians advanced 
between Arad and Temesvar. The Minister of 
War had given orders to Dembinski to retreat 
naturally to the friendly fortress of Arad, and not 
to the hostile one of Temesvar. Dembinski, how- 
ever, acted against these orders; why,I am not 
able to determine. But there are too many data 
to surmise that he did so out of jealousy toward 
me. The consequence of all this was, that I stood 
alone with the forte which I had brought from 
Comorn, (after deducting important losses which 
I sustained at Waitzen, Ressag, Goromboly, Ipo- 
lica, Kesatrely, Debreczin,) threatened on the 
south by the Austrians, and on the north by the 
main force of the Russians. I had, it is true, still 
one retreat open from Arad through Radna to 
Transylvania. But regard for my country, to 
which I desired, at any price, to restore peace, 
induced me to lay down arms. First I had called 
upon the Provisional Government to reflect that 
they could no longer serve the country helpfally, 
but only plunge it into deeper misfortune, and 
therefore they should resign. They did so, and 
laid down in my hands the whole civil and mili- 
tary power; whereupon, I, as the moment was ur- 
gent, embraced the resolution, suddenly manifest- 
ed, but maturely deliberated, to lay down arms 
unconditionally before the army of the Emperor 
of Russia. The bravest and most valiant of my 
army agreed with me and consented. All the di- 
visions of troops in the immediate vicinity of Arad 
voluntarily joined me. The fortress of Arad, un- 
der Damjanich, has declared the wish to do the 
same. Up to the present hour, we are treated as 
the brave soldier has a right to expect from 
brave soldiers. Ponder what thou canst do and 
what thou oughtest to do. 

Arruur Goreey. 

To General Klapka. 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New Orveans, October 7, 1849. 

The steamer Falcon arrived here on the 5th 
instant, in five days and eighteen hours from 
Chagres, bringing $70,000 in gold dust, a large 
mail, and forty-nine passengers for New York. 

The Isthmus continues healthy, and travelling 
easy in consequence of the late improvements on 
the roads. 

The latest dates from San Francisco are to the 
ist September. 

General Smith had gone on an expedition to 
the mountains of Sierra Nevada. 

Col. Fremont was at Monterey. 

Thomas Butler King is dangerously ill with 
bilious fever, and his recovery considered very 
doubtful. 

The Convention for forming a State Constitu- 
tion met at Monterey on the 31st of August, and 
is said to be composed of men of high integrity 
and intelligence. 

The steamer Panama brought about a half mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold dust, and one hundred 
and fifty passengers. She arrived at Panama on 
the 22d ultimo. 

Further advices from San Francisco represent 
Butler King as out of danger. 

General Riley was sick at Monterey, butat last 

vices was recovering. 

A letter from San Francisco states that Messrs. 
Gwyn and Butler King will be elected to the 
United States Senate—that the Constitution will 
be formed, and the Legislature elected on the 1st 
of November. 











Mai. Rossery.—For some time past, the mails 
between Cleveland and Pittsburg have been rob- 
bed. Suspicion was directed against Mr. John 
Ickis, in Mahoning county, Ohio, and, in order to 
test the matter, a package of counterfeit money 
was made up at Pittsburg, and directed to Hud- 
son, Ohio. It was enclosed in an envelope, and 
purposely misdirected to the office at Frederick, 
where it was lost. Search being instituted, the 
money, minus the envelope and way-bill, was dis- 
covered in a hay-mow adjoining the house. 





Free Cuurcu.—We learn from a letter froma 
friend, that Rev. E.H. Nevin, of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, has seceded from the Old School Presbyte- 
rian church, on account of its connection with 
slavery, and that he will unite with the Free 
Presbytery of Mahoning, at the meeting of that 
body, which convenes this week, at Martinsburg, 
Ohio. We also learn that Mr. N. will remain at 
Mount Vernon, and preach to a portion of his 
people, who will also connect themselves with the 
Free Presbyterian Church. 

A large portion of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of West Alexander, Washington county, un- 
der the charge of Dr. McCloskey, have also seced- 
ed, and formed a new organization, and will unite 
with the Free Church. Many of them reside in 
Virginia.— Mercer Luminary. 


CONDITION OF THE NORTHERN MARKETS. 


New York, Oct. 8—Flour is steady—prices 
unchanged—at $481 a $5 for Michigan, and 
$5.25 to $5.37 for Western State and Genesee. 
Corn meal, $3.121¢: rye flour, $3.10. Wheat 
quiet ; red at 103 cents a 109 cents, and Genesee 
120 cents a 122 cents, but rather heavy. Cornin 
good request ; mixed at 63 cents a 64 cents, and 
yellow at 64 cents a 65 cents. Oats, 38 cents. 
Rye, 60 cents. 

Putiapetruta, Oct. 8—Flour is steady. Penn- 
sylvania brands at $5.121¢ a $5.18; corn meal, 
$3.121¢ a $3.18; rye flour $3.0614. The grain 
market is steady ; red wheat at 102 cents a 107 
cents. White ditto, 110 cents a 114 cents. Corn 
firm—yellow at 64 cents a 65 cents. Oats, 23 
cents. Rye, 60 cents. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Battimore, October 8, 1849. 

Cattle. — Prices range from $2 to $3.121¢ per 
100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $4 a $6 net, and 
averaging $2.62 gross. We quote live hogs at $5 
per 100 pounds. 

Flour—Nothing doing in Howard Street flour 
to-day. City Mills, $5 a #5.12%¢. 

Grain—Good to prime red wheat, $1 a $1.04; 
white, $1.04 a $1.10. Sales of white corn at 62 a 
63 cents, and yellow at 63 a 64 cents. Oats, 308 
32 cents. 





ENGLISH CORN MARKET. 


By the Steamer Canada. 

The improved tone in the corn trade has con- 
tinued. There is now a consumptive de- 
mand for most articles of the trade, with an occa- 
sional speculation in flourand Indian corn. Prices 
have been well supported, and in a few instances 
a slight advance has been realized. At the Liy- 
erpool market there has been a geod attendance 
of buyers, and the market displayed much firm- 
ness, The t rates of flour are as follows: 
Western Canal, 19s. a 23s.; Philadelphia, 23s. a 
23s. 6d.; Baltimore, 23s. a 24s. ; Ohio, 24s. a 25s. ; 
sour, 18s. a 21s.; and Canadian, 22s. 6d. a 24s.per 
barrel. The price of United States red wheat is 
5s. 6d. & 6s, 3d, and white and mixed, 6s. 2d. a 7s.; 
Canadian red, 5s, 3d. 6s. 4d.; ditto white, 6s. 4d. 
a 7s. per bushel. Indian corn is quoted at 26s, a 
27s. for yellow, and 28s. 30s. for white. Cana- 
dian fair brings 27s. a 29s. per 504 lbs. 








the former is 27s. n 42s. per cwt., and 19s. a 22s. 
for the latter. Lard appears to have met a more 
extensive inquiry, but prices are stationary at 38s. 
6d. a 42s. per according to quality, and 26s. 
& 29s. for inferior, Some new cheese has changed 
hands at 38s. a 42s. per ewt., for ordinary quality. 


DEATHS. 


Died at his residence in Cheshire, Connecticut, 
on Wednesday evening, September 26th, Sivas 
Hircucock, Esq., aged sixty-five years. 

Died at Brasher Falls, St. Lawrence Co., New 
York, August 6th, 1849, of severe croup, Exorsa 
Exizasein Jones, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles and C. P. Jones, aged eight years five 
months and twenty-two days. 








i> We call the attention of our friends to the 
following Prospectus of a new paper to be issued 
by Mrs. Bailey. Without further notice, she 
hopes all who are interested in such a paper, Will 


do what they can in the way of forwarding sub- 
scriptions. 





PROSPECTUS 
. THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the schcol- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the weil- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculeating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
full share of our attentiov, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co!umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, ve are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D. E. N. Southworth. In short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Visiter,” a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The first number will be issued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


a 
i> Editors, friendly to the undertaking, will 
please call attention to the Prospectus. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
wee~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y F 














LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 283. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

Madame Recamier.—Fraser’s Magarine. 

The late Rev. Henry Colman.—Daily Advertiser. 

The Modern Vassal, Chapter ii.—dokn Wilmer. 
The Watchlighter of San Adrian.—F'raser’s Magazine. 
Death of Mehemet Ali—London Times. 

The late Jacob Perkins —Boston Courier. 

Daniel Webster.—London Chronicle. 

Fredrika Bremer.—Mary Howitt. ; 
Lacon, by Rey. C. C. Colton. — New York Evening 
Post. 

10. Europe: The Hangarian Memorial, Congress of 1850, 
The State of Siege, Political State and Prospects of Germa- 
ny, Affairs of Kome, Dismemberment of Hungary, European 
News, Lonis Napoleon’s Position, National Responsibili- 
ty.—Sundry Papers. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 

A new volume has just commenced. 

Published weekly, at six dollare a year, by 

E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


PO2NOT PWN 





Wasninerton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to litereture and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Coruhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the Americanand 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cente 
each part, or 50 cents bound ther. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


August 10.—lam 61 John street. 





NEW YORK READING ROOM, 

REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, nant ay and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, t 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 


information. 

The National Era is received at the R Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 
purchased every Felteg NETT § 

Nov. 11. IL. HARNED, Office Agent. 





NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK, 
REVIEW of the Canses and Consequences of the Mex- 
ican War. By William Jay. 333 pages 12mo, bound 
in cloth, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly 600 pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, fall gilt back and side, 
~~ 10 engravings. Published in Manchester, England. 

rice 


rm pa Government: The Oricin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of Reli- 
gious Liberty By Harman Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt, Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. 228 12mo, cioth 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 1-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, —_— Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W.G, Snethen, Counsellor af Law. A 
oe covered pamphlet of 64 pages octave. Price 25 


Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane, 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Brice 12 1-2 cents. 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” 48 pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
cial and ey ag 7 =. ee —— of 58 pages— 

per cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 
Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “Amer- 





ican Slavery as It {s.”” A ‘Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 
Resolutions of the Wisconsin 


ature, on the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
bly, January 27, 1849. A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 100, $2 pet 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 
Address of ree Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
SL-£0 per 100, 2 cents single. 
Together with a assortment of standard publica- 

. tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 
“QF A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanse for 1849, for 

gratuitons distri 


bution. 
Books of ev for sale in New York, will be 
ines or ens tee Seley 
ers must be accompanied by the 
mode of by which the books are to be forwarded. 
At, tracts and pamphlets less than an ounce and a 
are 
if sent b: WILLIAM HARNED, 
of the Am. and F. Anti-Slavery Society, 
sent, ot Oreige vie Gt Jobo street. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


—_—_—_—— 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasuineton, D.C, 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1949, 

Says NATIONAL ERA is ah Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
social and political relations with the demands of Justice - 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines ioc 
summed up in the brief maxims—Freez THovent, Feee 
Spgecu, a Faure Press; Free Sotr, Free Lazor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institat‘ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Of4 World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtuc in its members te extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making. him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain Bize, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounee, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided, No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best mindsinthe country. JoHN 
G. Wutrtrer will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our col with p tions of per t value. 
We have the pleasure of announcirg that the author of Mod- 
ern Reforms and Keformers, Henry B. Stanton, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
ARKER & WHITE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone 
street, Boston, Masssachnsetts, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in Ploughs, Straw Cutters, Corn SheJers, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Portable Grist Mills, Hand Corn Mills,Ox Yokes, 
Shovels, Hoes, Axes, Handles for all kinds of implements, 
Winnowing Mills, &c. 

P. & W. also raise and import the best varieties of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Garden ond Ficlt Seeds. A 
— at inquiry or orders will receive immediate attention. 

t. 4. 
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BOSTON PATENT AGENCY, 
ARKER & WHITE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone 
street Boston, are engaged in the purchase and sale of 
valuable Patent Machinery, with the rights for using the 
same. Inventors having useful articles which they would 
like to dispose of in New England are invited to forward 
drawings or models. 
A large number of valuable Massachusetts patent Ma- 
chines and Tools for sale at this estab'ishment. 
Letters of inquiry (post paid) will receive immediate at- 
tention. Oct. 4. 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT'’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, Visites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an‘ colors. 

Cartons palm-fig'd Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 


= Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
terial. 


Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attention. 


OF It is enough to sey that from this gigantic and incom- 
parable assortment of 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Purchasers will be served with any quantity, from a sixpence 
worth to a package, and always at prices entirely beyond the 
reach of competition. 

Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 

No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30.—3mi 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIIL—Sertemper, 1849. 


pay toe by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the nd volume. 

commissions allowed tu agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No. 8. 


Art. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism. 

2. The Poetry of Keats. 

3. Prichard’s Naturs) History of Man. 

4. Preacott’s Conquest of Mexico. 

5. Angelus Silesius. 

6. Recent Defences of Slavery. 

7. Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

8. Short Reviews and Notices. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY. Publishers, 

Sept. 13.—1mi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED 


HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June Lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, _ 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statis 4 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests o 
this conntry ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
red! 
Orders, post losing the money, and addressed to 
see tear will be prompély rexecuted} the order should 
conv’ 
state distinctly by what mode 4 vane a eX 


lisa 2. 61 John street, New York. 


JUDGE JAY'S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
ER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
is Protestant Episcopal Church im the State of North 
: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
‘of his Diocese. By Wittiam Jay. Third edition. 
The numerous readers of this most excellent and 











Ssh cage outa 
seni tay aay be rw wit apron on 
April 13. : 61 John Street, New York. 

NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
icon, ARGUMENT in favor of wiheneries 


“sna, Keen 
5 them, by Rev. Silas Me 
of 40 ja 
is the title of a tract pages, jas’ 
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‘3. A. PEUGH, Washington D. C. 
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LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 
No. 5. 
Lynn, Mass., Sept. 26, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era ; 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you this delicious 
and Eden-like morning in a novel situation, and 
with the most romantic surroundings. At the 
summit of one of those beautiful hills which lie 
back of the town, I am seated in primitive style, 
on the mossy and leaf-strewn ground, with my 
portfolio on a rock at my side. To this spot we 
often resort, in the sunny autumn days—my friend 
A. and I—and spend hours with our favorite 
books, and sometimes, as to-day, with our writing. 
We evenreceived callers here one afternoon lately; 
some friends who riding over from Salem, to find 
us out, followed us up to our wild lair. They 
seemed pleased with our drawing room, though 
they probably found our sofas rather hard. 

This of all places is the one wherein to read 
Tennyson, or Bryant, or Longfellow, aright ; here 
we most deeply feel how much of the life and 
soul of Nature has entered into their verse, mak- 
ing it audible evermore with her grand, or glad, 
or melancholy voices. 

Above us, tall, dark pines are swaying and 
murmuring continuously in the morning wind, 
which blows fresh yet sweet from the southwest ; 
“the only wind on the face of the earth which 
comes from heaven,” says the friend at my side, 
who, lounging on the turf, is eagerly drinking in 
the soft air, in long, grateful draughts. Around 
us, young beeches and slender maples, festooned 
with the wild grape and luxuriant ivy, are swing. 
ing their lithe branches and fluttering their yet 
fresh leaves in the glad sunlight ; the solemn ce- 
dar seems half to forget his established character 
for serious-mindedness, and to put on an unwonted 
lightness ; and all around the barberry, with its 
fairy-like fruit, in long, red clusters, and the as- 
ter and the golden-rod make beautiful the shad- 
owed woodland paths. From the rock in front of 
us, we look down on the well-built and intermin- 
able town, stretching itself along the coast—and 
beyond, the grand ocean scene on which I could 
never weary of gazing—the long, white beach, 
the harbor with its picturesque islands, the innu- 
merable sails at sea, glimmering in the sunlight 
and fading down the horizon. Far to the right 
rises the smoke and gleam the spires of Boston— 
there towers the glorious monument, reared by 
the true, patriotic soul of our country, to “the 
onward cheer and summons” of her loftiest elo- 
quence and her richest song. Erected there to 
mark the scene of her earliest and noblest strug- 
gle, may it stand as long as. her name and history 
endure, or perish only with her liberties and her 
honor. 

Ah, “it is good to be here!” I would that all 
my nature-loving, fresh, and free-hearted friends 
of the town, could be taken from the bondage and 
weariness of business and fashion, and suddenly 
let loose among these hills. How would we wake 
with laughter the echoes sleeping amid the rocks, 
and drown with the sound of pleasant voices the 
sad, unquiet murmur of these pines 

My inutimations of a previous existence are all 
of a pastoral or gipsey life. I am more at home 
in the woods than in thedrawing room—the rous- 
ed blood pours more richly through my heart the 
moment I breathe the air of the hills—my-very 
step grows more sure and elastic, when its way is 
over rocks and up steeps and down into dells. 
To-day, the beauty and gladness and glory of Na- 
ture are flooding my senses, till mere existence be- 
comes an exultation and an ecstasy. I know not 
what I write—my thoughts and fancies seem to 
be taking a holyday on their own account; a bird 
on the wing darts past, and off fly they in com- 
pany, revelling in his freedom and echoing his 
song—now they are sailing away on floating 
clouds, or dipping down into the surf, like sea 
birds. 

How, in the name of nature, do you exist in the 
city on such a day as this? Do you not sometimes 
lose yourself in luxurious dreams of woodland 
haunts, of quiet, shadowed places where the soft 
winds are at play? Do you not listen involun- 
tarily for the voice of birds and the chime of wa- 
ters—listen with the mysterious inward sense, 
while the outward grows deaf to the importunate 
call for “Copy!” Do you not start up and cry, 
with Longfellow’s Crusado— 

* T hate the crowded town! 
I cannot live shut up within its gates; 
Air—I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 
The feeling of the breeze against my face, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no walls but the far-off mountain tops. 
Then I am free and strong—once more myself.’’ 


By this I am reminded of an incident, or rather 
the incident of yesterday—an accidental meeting 
with the poet from whom I have quoted the above 
lines. It happened where many a pleasant meet- 
ing has happened, at Ticknor’s. Aside from mere 
curiosity, of which I suppose I have my woman’s 
share, I have always wished to look on the flesh 
and blood embodiment of that rare genius, of that 
mind stored with the wealth of many literatures, 
the lore of many lands, for in Longfellow it is 
the scholar as well as the poet whom we rever- 
ence. The first glance satisfied me of one happy 
circumstance—that the life and health which 
throbbed and glowed through this poet’s verse had 
their na.aral correspondences in the physical. He 
appears perfectly healthful and vigorous — is 
rather English in person. His head is simply 
full, well-rounded, and even, not severe or mas- 
sive in character. The first glance of his genial 
eyes, which seem to have gathered up sunshine 
through all the summers they have known, and 
the first tones of his cordial voice, show one that 
he has not impoverished his own nature in so 
generously endowing the creations of his genius— 
has not drained his heart of the wine of life, to 
fill high the beaker of his song. 

Mr. Longfellow does not look poetical, as Keats 
looked poetical, perhaps, but, as Hood says of 
Gray’s precocious youth, who used to get up 
early, 

“ To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ?— 


“ he died young.” But, what is better, our poet 
looks well, for, after all, health is the best, most 
happy and glorious thing in the world. On my 
Parnassus, there should be no half-demented, 
long-haired, ill-dressed bards, lean and pale, sub- 
ject to sudden attacks of poetic frenzy—sitting 
on damp clouds, and harping to the winds; but 
they should be a hearty, manly, vigorous set of 
inspired gentlemen, erect and broad-chested, with 
features more on the robust than the romantic 
style—writing in snug studies, or fine, large 
libraries, surrounded by beauty, elegance, and 
comfort—receiving inspiration quietly and at reg- 
ular hours, after a hot breakfast, the morning pa- 
per, and a cigar—given to hospitality and great 
dinners—driving their own bays, and treating 
their excellent wives to a box at the opera, a sea- 
son at Newport, a trip to the Falls, or a winter 
in Rome. 

The comforts of life have been long enough 
monopolized by thrifty tradesmen—“ men in the 
coal and cattle line”’—and good living by bishops 
and aldermen. It isthe divine right of genius 
to be well kept and cared for by the world, which 
too often “ entertains the angel unaware,” on thin 
soups and sour wines, or, at the best, on unsub- 
stantial puff-paste. 

Ticknor & Co. have in press a new work, by 
My. Longfellow, entitled “ By the Fireside and by 
the Seuside” It ig a volume of poems, [ under- 
stand; and may it be our pleasant and prized 
seaside and fireside companion for many summers 
and many winters yet to come. 

I heard yesterday that Fredrika Bremer had 
really arrived in New York. I hope that it is so. 
She has hosts of admirers all over our country, 
and is actually loved as few authors are loved, 
with a simple, cordial, home affection—for she is 
especially a writer for the fireside, the family 
circle, and thus addresses herself to the affections 
of a people whose purest joys and deepest inter- 
ests centre in domestic life. America will take 
to her heart this child of genius and of nature— 
her home shall be by every hearth in our land 
which has been made a dearer and a brighter 
plas by her poetry, her romance, and her genial 

umor. She will be welcomed. joyfully by every 
neture which am peted by her pure teachings, 
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ove and fresh enthusiasm for liberty 
pom ee: ea I would bow reverently, and silently 
kiss his hand, Were I « pure and tried states- 
man, an honest patriot I would fold him to my 
hreast. Were I an old veteran, with the fire of 
feeedom yet warming the veins whose young 
blood overflowed in he cause, I should wish to 


ie! 
look on Kossuth, and die hee tived: tn:'vaiet 


ot his to strike the shackles 
tom nT sted ol, till she should stand free 
and mighty before Heaven, has he not struggled 
dsuffered for her? Has he not spoken hal- 
owed and immortal words—words which have 
gone forth to the nations, 2 power and a ag ee 
cy, which shall sound on and eo long @ r his 
tocubled life is past—on and on, till their work is 
accomplished in great deeds—and the deeds be- 
come history, to be read by free men with quick- 
ened breath, and eyes that lighten with exulta- 
tion? And it is a great thing that Europe, dark- 
ened by superstition and crushed by despotism 
has known another hero—a race of heroes, 
might say, for the Hungarian uprising has been 
a startling and terrific spectacle for kings and 
emperors. And “the end is not yet.” There 
must be a sure, a terrible retribution for the op- 
ressors—a yet more fearful finale to this world- 
witnessed tragedy. While the heavens endure, 
let us hold on to the faith that the right shall 
prevail against the wrong, when the last long 
struggle shall come, that the soul of freedom is 
imperishable, and shall triumph over all oppres- 
sions on the face of the whole earth. 
Yours, truly, Grace Greenwoop. 


For the National Era, 


APOSTROPHE 
TO MOUNTS LAFAYETTE AND WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. S. M. CLARKE. 


Hast aeen these mountains in their wintry robe! 
There is no fairer sight upon the glebs! 

Their summer glory feebly will compare— 

No verdure climbs so far—but rade and bare, 
And frowningly, they lift themselves on high, 

As in defiance of the earth and sky. 

The snow conceals their rougher points from view, 
While they retain their contour bold and true : 
Thus, when man’s winters steai on him, and shed 
Their frosty honors thickly on his head, 

He stands with softened outline at life’s even, 
His brow eradiate with the light of Heaven. 


When on their garment falls a gentle rain, 
Nor long enough its purity to stain, 
While, swiftly from the bleak and icy north, 
Old Boreas sends his fitful legions forth— 
That, long impatient of the genial hour, 
With wilder joy assert their chilling power, 
And check the streams, and chain the gushing rills, 
That shouting leap’d among a thousand hills— 
As on with haste they sweep vale, mount, and moor, 
To gain the ocean’s ever-sounding shore, 
There oft to wile the cheerless winter day, 
In forming gems of the bright ocean spray, 
That fall back in the wave, and melt away, 
As rainbow hopes, born only of the earth, 
Do perish the same hour that gave them birth. 
These wild, mysterious spirits of the air 
Linger a moment near the kingly pair, 
To deck their stainless robe with jewels o’er, 
Gayer than ocean’s bosom ever bore; 
They catch the trickling rain-drops as they go, 
And gem one on each starry flake of snow ; 
Like costly brilliants there they gleam, and throw 
A flood of glory on the vales below, 
Whose tall, grim pines, that sigh’d and moan’d before, 
Send up their joy in one eternal roar. 
Then at the sunset hour, if fleecy clouds, 
Transparent, soft, their radiant summits shroud, 
The view is glorious—far in the mid air 
Mounts Lafayette and Washington appear, 
With royal crowns of brightly burnished gold ; 
The same their draping mantle—fold on fold 
It gorgeously enwraps their lofty forms, 
That have for ages braved the northern storms. 
Say, rocky giants! in what awful hour 
Were ye thrown up on high? What mighty power, 
What strong convulsions of the trembling earth 
Gave you, ye marvels of creation, birth? 
Whit boundless sea of lava bathed ye in 
Your rude, majestic forms, amid the din 
Of fierce and pent-up fires that never sleep, 
Far in earth’s dark and fearful caverns deep? 
’Tis meet that ye should wear your honors high! 
Should borrow regal splendor from the sky! 
Are ye not emblems of undying fame! 
Bear ye not each a proud, immortal name! 
Thrones, empires, fall and quickly pasa away, 
Their glory all the pageant of a day; 
But there, in strength unwasted, ye will stand, 
The guardian spirits of our happy land! 
Oh! while I gaze upon your height sublime, 
Your changeless forms, defying waste and time, 
‘Towering in grandeur from the dusky sod! 
Ye speak to me of the Eternal God— 
The great Unchangeab!e, the Fount of Truth! 
Imparted to my spirit, as in youth, 
I feel the essence of the great, like wings, 
Lifting my soul above material things! 

pe ae 


For the National Era. 


MR. CALMOUN AND COL. BENTON.—No. 4. 


A Territory beare a peculiar relation to the 
Federal Government. It is created by Congress, 
and is alone subject to its powers. The idea, that 
the people of a Territory may act independently, 
and adopt or pass what laws they please, is erro- 
neous. No such relation is sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution. When a State Government is formed, 
it is sovereign and independent, with the excep- 
tion of certain restrictions imposed by the Federal 
Constitution. But a Territorial is a dependent 
Government, and can exist, asa part of the Union, 
in no other relation. 

But, says Mr. Calhoun, “still higher ground 
may be taken. The moment the Territory be- 
came ours, the Constitution passes over it, and 
covers the whole with all of its provisions which 
from their nature are applicable to ‘Territories, 
carrying with it the joint sovereignty of each and 
all the States of the Union, and sweeping away 
every Mexican law, incompatible with the rights, 
property, and relations, belonging to the citizens 
of the United States, without regard to what 
State they belong, or whether it be situated in 
the Northern or Southern section of the Union. 
The citizens all have equal rights of protection 
in their property, relations, and persons, in the 
common Territories of each and all the States. 
The same power that swept away all the laws of 
Mexico which made the Catholic religion the ex- 
clasive religion of the country, and which swept 
away the laws prohibiting the introduction of 
property of almost every description, some abso- 
lutely and others under the condition of paying 
duties, and letting them in duty free, until other- 
wise provided for, swept that which abolished sla- 
very, and let in property in slaves.” 

A peculiarity has long been observed in our 
Southern friends. They have never found the 
Constitution in the way of the advancement 
of their local interests, but they have always 
found constitutional objections to the advance- 
ment of Northern interests. The Constitution 
declares there shall be no exclusively established 


religion ; consequently, the Catholic religion, es- 


tablished in Mexico, cannot be recognised, as 
such, under our Constitution. But what relation 
has this to slavery extension? The sweeping of 
the Constitution, as Mr. Calhoun calls it, ends 
here. . 

If slavery existed in Mexico, under the general 
principle that protects private property, there 
would be force in the argument that Congress 
could not abolish it. But there is no such princi- 
ple in the Mexican law—there is no slavery in 
the territory. This is opposed by Mr. Calhoun, 
who says the law of Mexico abolishing slavery is 
swept away by the Constitution, and “lets in 
slave ”? In considering such an argu- 
ment, some restraint is necessary, against the use 
of terms which might be considered indecorous, 
We cannot avoid saying, however, that the argu- 
ment is unworthy Se saaily af th oe _ as 
pide gy gy 3 an of the high pow- 
ers of Mr. sikoun. No one ever before sup- 
posed that the State laws, under the Constitution 
of the United States, governed our Territories. 
With what supreme contempt would Mr. Calhoun 
have viewed the ee a continuance 
of slavery in the Territory, had it existed in it, 

the free States pepeiioted it. But the 

this argument of . “pes is = 

well established as any in the 
property in. slaves is founded in, and is 
to, the municipal law. No! can add 
continued in the Territories of Louis- 

\d Florida, because it existed when those 
ceded to the Union. The institu- 


sity, to protect the purchasers of the public lands, 
they may prohibit anything which may disturb 
the public peace or be injurious to the true inter- 
ests of the people of the Territory. Congress 
may refuse to sell the public lands to colored per- 
sons or to foreigners, and they have the right to 
prohibit any description of persons they may 
think proper from becoming residents of the Ter- 
ritory. They have an unquestionable right, as a 
matter of Selis, to prohibit slaves from being 
brought into the Territory. And this has been 
done in every case, since the Ordinance of 1787, 
where it has been deemed judicious and proper to 
be done. By the tenth section of the act erecting 
Louisiana into two Territories, passed 24th 
March, 1804, Congress prohibited any one from 
bringing a slave into the Territory of Orleans, 
except he came to reside therein, and the slave 
was declared to be free, if brought into the Terri- 
tory in violation of the act. Here the power ob- 
jected to was exercised for the benefit of a slave 
territory, and with the entire approbation of the 
South. The modern idea, that a man may take 
his slave, as property, into a Territory of the 
United States, had not then entered into the head 
of any one. And to prohibit him from taking his 
slave into a slave Territory, is an exercise of a 
higher power than to prohibit him from taking 
his slave into a Territory where the local law 
does not authorize slavery. 

No attempt has ever been made by Congress 
to authorize the introduction of slaves into a free 
Territory. The exercise of the power to prohibit 
the introduction of slaves into free Territories 
has been uniform since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution ; and no expression has been made by 
Congress, or any other tribunal, that slaves, as 
property, may be taken into a Territory which is 
free. Such a claim of right is opposed by every 
sound principle, sanctioned by courts of justice, 
by Congress, and by all enlightened and impartial 
jurists. 


“A, B.C. FP. OM” 


To the Editor of the National Evra: 

The American Board is the child of New Eng- 
land, and if the mass of her orthodox churches and 
divines may speak for her, it is her favorite child 
Dr. Todd, at the late anniversary, claimed that 
old Berkshire was its cradle. “Here,” said he, 
“among these hills, Mills prayed the missionary 
spirit into life; here the first Domestic Missionary 
Society was organized, and here the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, the mother of this 
Board, was itself born” Formed early in the 
present century, it was for many years the only 
foreign missionary society, of any note, in Ameri- 
ca. Its beginning, like that of most benevolent 
organizations, was small. The first year’s receipts 
were told in hundreds; and when it ventured to 
send forth the first two or three missionaries, 
many feared the churches might not be able 
to sustain them. But it rapidly gained in confi- 
dence and favor; money flowed into its treasury 
from all parts of the country; young men, and 
young women, too, fired by the new spirit that it 
had evoked, freely offered themselves upon its 
altar, and entered the foreign service in large 
numbers. Thus, “the Board” soon came to be 
regarded as the great institution of the day, and 
to be cherished by its friends with feelings akin 
to reverence. 

It grew with the vigorous growth of the gener- 
ation that founded it, and strengthened with its 
strength ; and now it is composed of 183 corporate 
members, who are responsible for its management ; 
has under its care twenty-five missions, and one 
hundred and three mission stations ; five hundred 
and thirty-seven missionary laborers, four hun- 
dred and seven of whom were sent out from this 
country ; twelve printing establishments, issuing 
more than thirty millions of pages annually; 87 
churches, with 25,372 members; 336 schools and 
seminaries, embracing 10,430 pupils. By a rapid 
ascent in the numeric scale from hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, to hundreds of thousands, 
its annual receipts have averaged, for many years 
past, about a quarter of a million. al 

Here, certainly, are the elements of a prodigious 
moral power. No philanthropist can contemplate 
such an agency at work upon the destinies of his 
race with indifference. Dr. Beecher thinks it is 
the most powerful voluntary organization in ex- 
istence. Be that as it may, none will deny that it 
is capable of producing immense good or evil, ac- 
cording as it is wielded, How important, then, 
that those who have set this mighty engine in 
motion, and those who supply it with fuel, should 
prayerfully watch its movements, see that none of 
its,vast power is perverted, and that its every infiu- 
ence tends only to God’s glory and man’s blessing. 

The Bible, Tract, Home Missionary, and other 

societies that have sprung up in later years, have 
done much to divert or divide that exclusive at- 
tachment once felt for this Board, but it still 
holds the first place in a multitude of hearts. 
The few of its early friends who yet survive seem 
to regard it with all the ardor of their first love. 
Its anniversaries bring out such a representation 
of New England piety, and of the New England 
clergy, as gather to no other religious festival. 
Not the least gratification that I experienced at 
the last meetings was in surveying, cocasioually, 
that throng of eager listeners. How would a 
phrenologist or physiognomist love to scan that 
group! hat an array of white cravats, and of 
venerable heads almost as white! Where else 
but in New England could a religious society 
convene so many ex-Governors, ex-Chancellors, 
ex-Chief Justices, ex-Senators and Members of 
Congress?—and all its warm supporters. See 
these high dignitaries, politicians they were once, 
engaged now, not in strife for office or political 
power, but in the noble strife of doing good! 
Look at them, closely packed, with clergymen and 
physicians, merchants, mechanics, and dusty farm- 
ers, all hanging, in breathless silence, upon the 
lips of that humble missionary. He talks not of 
party, or party themes, but of the Gospel’s pro- 
gress in other lands ; and, as he relates some new 
trials or triumphs in winning the heathen to 
Christ, see how they are all bathed in tears of 
sympathy or joy! Is the scene undignified? So 
it may be regarded, new, but not so when Kings 
shall have become “nursing fathers and their 
Queens nursing mothers” in Israel. Now, such 
scenes are peculiar to New England—her peculiar 
glory; but when the Anti-Slavery, Peace, Bible, 
and Missionary Societies, shall have done their 
work, the like shall be seen in every land. 
In such an assemblage there were, of course, 
many “marked men,” who attracted special atten- 
tion; and, in compliance with the intimation in 
my last, I will first briefly notice the President, 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, now Chancel- 
lor ef the University of New York, formerly 
United States Senator from New Jersey, and late 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, under Mr. 
Clay. He has been laid hold of by some half- 
dozen of the leading religious societies, and placed 
at their head, as though his name were a tower of 
strength. He presides with grace and dignity, 
and is prompt in the dispatch of business; has a 
tall and commanding person, a head indicating no 
extraordinary talent, but a countenance expressive 
of benevolence and great firmness. His voice is 
anything but what you would expect from his 
person—not round, full, or sonorous, but sharp, 
shrill, and piercing—almost effeminate. His de- 
livery is clear and forcible, gestures few and ap- 
propriate. His anniversary speeches are brief, 
compact, and highly polished, generally written 
out, and read or repeated from memory. There 
is always a rush to hear him. 

But I must stop here for the present, lest I 
weary you and your readers. The incident re- 
lated by Dr. Poor, of the Ceylon mission, and 
alluded to in my last, is fairly told in the New 
York Evangelist, and I therefore append it. It 
might be abridged without injury, but it is worth 
the space it occupies. Truly yours, Saar. 


“Dr. Poor said that, in conclusion, he would 
like to tell a story ; and, if the Board would allow 
him, he promised them that they should not lose 
by it. He proceeded to say, that, at Tillipally, 
the station where he had spent seven years in the 
beginning, and seven at the end of his missionary 
life, there was a heathen convert, named Moses 
Welch. This Moses Welch lived in the village 
when we commenced preaching, and taught a 
school twelve years in the place where he was 
born. At last he was set apart as my assistant 
pastor, and now we work side by side. But my 
story is not about Moses Welch. [Laughter.] It 
happened that this Moses Welch thought of get- 
ting married, and he hesitated between a heathen 
girl who had a large dowry, and Maria Peabody, 
a Christian, who had a very small one. I don’t 
know what decided him, but he determined, at 
last, to Maria. But who is Maria Peabody? 
She is the granddaughter of the man who first had 
the moral courage to teach a female school, and 
by teaching his own daughter, who after- 
wards j the church at Tillipally. 

“ At the thirtieth anniversary of our mission, we 
had a four days’ meeting. e wished to get up 
a fund to establish a church in the village, and 
sent word to the villagers, that if they would give 
£16, we would give as much. To assist in raising 
this, Maria Peabody gave a larchem of land, 
the greater part of her dowry, as a site for a 
native village church—the Pte Christian church 
built by natives in North Ceylon; and one of the 
last things I did before leaving Ceylon, was to 
make out the deed and sign the securing 


that But my story is not about Maria 
Peabody ‘Tanghter) When I visited Hanover, 
was 


about a Mrs. Maria Peabody, 





who received one dollar per week, as her wages. 
But my story is not about Mrs. Maria Peabody. 
oe laughter,] but about this Louisa Os- 
rne. It happened, not long after, that I preached 
in Lowell, and, in the course of my sermon, re- 
marked, that if any one knew of a colored woman 
by the name of Louisa Osborne, I wished they 
would tell me where she was to be found. As I 
came out of the pulpit, a man met me, saying that 
he knew her, and that through his hands the 
funds had passed for the support of Maria Pea- 
body, the wife of Moses Welch; and, in passing 
down the aisle, another gentleman met me, lead- 
ing up this colored woman, Louisa Osborne. And, 
as I took her hand, I inquired of her how she was 
moved to do this work? She modestly replied, 
‘I think the Spirit of God moved me to do it 
[At this point, the emotion of the speaker became 
too great for utterance, and the tears, trickling 
down the furrowed faces of gray-haired men 
throughout the house, — evinced the 
sympathy of the audience. 
of: Afterwards proceeded Dr. Poor, I happened 
to be in a place where Mrs. Maria Peabody was 
staying, and IJ called upon her again, to inquire 
further about Louisa Osborne. She told re that 
she had always considered that colored woman as 
a wonderful person in the school of Christ; that 
she always took a Spanish dollar to the monthly 
concert, and when her friends remonstrated with 
her for giving so much of her scanty earnings, 
saying that she would need it when she should be 
unable to work, she replied, that when that time 
should come, the Lord had kindly provided an 
almshouse for her, and that a great many people 
would give towards the building of almshouses 
for such persons as she, who would never think of 
sending the Bible to the poor heathen ! 

“Dr. Poor closed with three reflections. First, 
What, suppose you, was the connection between 
the large-heartedness of Maria Peabody, in giving 
her dower for a Christian church, and the self- 
sacrifice of Louisa Osborne? Second, What com- 
munion will these two hold together, when they 
meet on Mount Zion? Third, If that colored girl 
could accomplish so much, what could not her 
mistress do?” 


a 


For the National Era. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


At the close of the year 1847, the writer of the 
present article was engaged in gathering infor- 
mation, and collecting facts, relative to the gen- 
eral depression of commercial interests in the 
British West Indies. The immediate object of 
this work was the preparation of an answer to the 
query, Shall the cultivation of the cane, and the 
manufacture of sugar, in the British West India 
colonies, be abandoned or not? and which was to 
form the subject of a prize essay for 1848. His 
position, as the minister of an Episcopal parish, 
gave him free access to the books and journals of 
the sugar estates therein, and a knowledge of the 
labors and duties, together with the characters 
and habits, of the colored population of his 
charge. 

Absenteeism has been justly stated as one of 
the grand causes of the present depression of the. 
sugar-growing free colonies. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to show, here, the effect of such in all its 
ramifications upon the present unsuccessful man- 
ufacture of free-labor produce, as well as to con- 
firm, by facts, the above general assertion. But 
little more than half the price of a hogshead of 
sugar, or of a puncheon of rum or molasses, is ex- 
pended in the actual cultivation and manufacture 
of the article, (allowing a reasonable rate of wages 
to be paid—say from 50 cents to 75 cents fora 
task of eight hours, according to the capability of 
the laborer.) One-fourth more, would only be 
required to meet the necessary expenses of pack- 
age, freight, and commissions, were not the ruinous 
system of agency and sub-agency universal, and 
these mere nominal duties performed altogether by 
the resident proprietor. This would leave more 
than twenty per cent., (the average amount of loss 
during each of the last three years in the British 
West Indies,) to meet interest on capital invested, 
and remuneration for the time and toil of the pro- 
prietor, (as his own manager and attorney,) upon 
the plantation, together with provision for the 
changes in the price current of the staple in the 
markets. 

This position, the following statement of facts 
will prove: Plantation C, G, and C, situate 
in Trinity Parish, Essequebo, British Guiana, 
expended in making the crop for 1846—that is, 
from the cultivation of the cane to the sale of the 
sugar —about $17,845. This crop realized 110 
hogsheads of sugar, at $92 per hogshead, about 
$10,120; and 74 puncheons of rum, at $58 per 
puncheon, $4,292—making a total of the return 
of the whole estate, of about $14,412, and leaving 
a loss of $3,428 — but little more than the attor- 
ney’s commission and managers’ salary, under the 
present system of plantation management. The 
crop of this year was unusually small, which was, 
however, in some measure made up by good prices. 
The next year’s crop follows: 


Plantation C, G, and C, expended in 
the year 1817, about =s - - - 
Thig brought a crop of 200 hogsheads 
of sugar, averaging $56, and 130 
puncheons of rum, averaging $50— 
making a total of - - - - 


$21,500 


17,700 
Leaving a lossupon the wholecropof $3,800 


Here, again, were unprecedented low prices— 
less than any quotations from the English markets 
since—and which were caused by the sudden en- 
trance of slave-grown sugar, under the tariff 
(British) of 1846, into the ports of Great Britain. 
Still, the loss here is only in proportion to the 
increased expenses and larger crop; so that the 
above remark upon the proprietor managing his 
own plantation, even under such circumstances, 
will also apply here. 


But to proceed to our first statement. That 
little more than one-half of the expenditure goes 
to the cultivation and manufacture of sugar ; and 
that 25 per cent. of the whole added, will bring 
the produce into the market. We will, therefore, 
analyze the gross expenses of the above estate, by 
showing the various amounts expended upon an 
acre of canes, from the cutting of the last crop to 
the sale of the sugar by the broker; for, within 
the tropics, there is but little succession of plant- 
ing—the original stump or rattan springing again 
for many years, and differing, therein, from the 
annual planting in Louisiana and Texas. 


Cost of relieving an acre of ground after 
cane-cutting~ - = - - . 

Cost of supplying an acre in part (40 per 
cent. not springing) - - - - 

Cost of two weedings and trashing an acre, 
$350 each - - ° = A ° 

Cost of cleaning dams and trenches (i. e. 
paths and ditches) for an acre, $1; dig- 
ging drains, &c., for the same, $2 - 

Cost of cutting an acre of cane - 


$3.50 


1.50 


Actual amount of manual labor paid for 
cultivation - 2's $ Fe 


Cost of manufacture—(say mill gang, boil- 
men, and firemen ; distillery man, boat 
and cart men)—in the proportion that 
one acre bears to the expenses of the 
whole crop, according to each month’s 
pay-list, for twoor more years - - $1600 


Here, as yet, we have but $42 expended in the 
cultivation of an acre, which yielded 114 hogs- 
heads of sugar, at about $63, and 24 of a puncheon 
of rum, about $33, actually more than double the 
cost. But we pass on to the heavier and more 
impoverishing items, some only of which are ab- 
solutely necessary to the profitable growth of 
sugar and the judicious management of estates : 


Extra labor and expenses required to be 
incurred every few years—(say, for in- 
stance, opening drainage, cutting bush, 
preparing land, repairing roads and 
bri ; new machinery, boats, or carts, 
and cattle, in the proportion that one 
year will bear to several, and one acre 
to the whole cultivation) —with the care- 

._ ful and prudent direction of estates - $20.00 

Medical attendance, overseers’ salaries, and 
tradesmen’s accounts, for repairing 
buildings, sugar-works, &c. Stores im- 
ported—as fuel and timber for packages 
and general use, and watchmen, in the 
same proportion in every respect as the 
last item : ¢ - - 20.00 

Freight, taxes, commissions in the home 
market, and insurance, in proportion as 
above - f - - - = x 

Attorney and er’s salaries; and do- 
mestics, &., for the laborer, in propor- 
tionasaboveitems - ~- - = 20.00 
This statement is as faithful as can be made of 

the various sources of expenditure, according to 

the insolvent working of the above plantation in 

1847. It shows where reduction can be made so 

as to work an estate without much loss under the 

— circumstances and Hse prices, and ae 
e “ie i own y; a 

medlacaae, cae joeneat navigation laws of 

Great Britain, of the above cited $80 as general 

expenses beyond labor in cultivation and manu- 

facture ; $40 be saved, without: any reference 
to the improved state of the t market, from 
the seasons and better crops. then, still 
bears us out in asserting that the sugar estates 

can yet be profitably worked I 

csp detclioa iat tox por doutsamntie vie 


20.00 


and economize 
} than to be found 





t to take care of his own, if he suc- 


ceeds not in doing.it? The data given, it must 
be remembered, are collated for a plantation (one 
of a class in which there are but few exceptions) 
managed according to the old slavery and absentee 
system, which would be very unlikely to prevail 
under @ new generation of working resident pro- 
prietors. 

But we have yet another question to meet—the 
expense of putting in new cultivation. Virgin 
lands, or soil which has long lain fallow, as a 
swamp or pestarage, taken in and planted, always 
well repay the additional labor and expenditure, 
and more than meet the investment. What under 
ordinary circumstances averages one to two hogs- 
heads an acre, under these will bring from two to 
four hogsheads, (and the writer knows an instance 
of over five hogsheads,) with rum or molasses in 
proportion. 

The expenditure of one or two years, as in the 
above statement, is sufficient to illustrate our po- 
sition of the cost of labor, additional expenses 
partly unnecessary, and the usual crop realize 
from the long-cultivated and often impoverished 
lands in the West indies; while the same facts 
will apply to the question of emancipation in our 
Southern States, whether comprised within the 
bounds of the Old Dominion, or the newly aequir- 
ed Louisiana and Texas. 

Want of time and space forbids our farther 
present discussion of the subject; but at a future 
period we shaJl continue it by the treatment of 
other evils—want of capital, the union of manu 
factures with agriculture, &c., under which, not 
only the free colonies of Britain, but also the 
slave colonies of Spain, Denmark, and Holland, 
together with the Southern States of this Union, 
labor. 

The truths so evident from the foregoing: re- 
marks are these: slavery and absenteeism are the 
only compatible states which can prove favorable 
to the present planting system and Southern inter- 
ests; and with their existence, energy and pros- 
perity in a people die; and that emancipation de- 
mands proprietary residence, self-reliance and 
exertion, economy and improvement—in one word, 
the watchword of the present age, Progression, (a 
word unknown in the slavery vocabulary) Then 
freedom of human labor and industrious prosper- 
ity will go hand in hand with the advancement of 
either the parent State or the territorial acquisi- 
tions of a nation. 


SLAVES IN CALIFORNIA, 


Politicians and philanthropists, whose convic- 
tions that Slavery can never obtain a foothold in 
California are so firmly settled that they feel no 
need of vigilance, have frequent occasions of learn- 
ing that the evil is not so easily to be avoided. 
The report of the transportation of slaves is get- 
ting to be not uncommon ; and, without the strin- 
gent prohibition of a Congressional enactment, 
there is reason to fear that Slavery will become an 
clement of the new society, too strong to be over- 
borne by the opposition of those emigrants who 
really desire the Eldorado to bea free country. 

The latest account of this process of transplant- 
ing we have seen, is in a letter to the Niagara Cat- 
aract, quoted by the Evening Post. Speaking of 
his voyage from Panama to San Francisco, the 
writer says: “We have on board about two hun- 
dred and fifty passengers, a crew of thirty-five or 
forty, and three slaves, who are bound for Cali- 
fornia with their master. These slaves are taken 
out to work on the mines. There are now quite 
a number in Panama, bound for the same destina- 
tion; and I have since learned that many others 
will soon follow from the States.” 

New York Evangelist. 


> 


A Very Goop Retort.—A Western paper has 
the following: “The Charleston Mercury says, 
‘The only way to a Northern man’s sensibilities 
is through his pocket’ We remember that, after 
the great Pittsburg fire, three times as much mo- 
ney was contributed for the sufferers by the city 
of Boston alone, as by the whole State of South 
Carolina. Such facts go to show, that if there isa 
way to the sensibilities of Northern men through 
their pockets, there is also a way to their pockets 
through their sensibilities.” 

The Boston Transcript, noticing Col. Ducouret’s 
account (endorsed by the admission of the French 
Academy) of the race of men with tails still exist- 
its in the interior of Africa, pithily remarks: 

“This sounds very much like Mr. Locke’s cel- 
ebrated ‘moon hoax.” But the French Academy 
have received it as truth, and have acted upon it 
assuch. Of this there can be no doubt. Lord 
Monboddo and the author of ‘The Vestiges of 
Creation’ would seem to be not so far amiss in 
their scientific guesses. The story reminds us of 
a reply made by Alexander Dumas, the mulatto, 
to a person who interrogated him about his gen- 
ealogy : 

“ ¢ Who was your father?’ asked the inquirer. 

“ “He was a merchant of Martinique.’ 

“ ¢ Who was your grandfather ?’ 

“ “He was a planter, also of that island’ 

“* And who was your great-grand father ?’ 

“*He, sir, was an ope. My pedigree began 
where yours has ended,’ ” 


The death of Lord Methuen is announced in 
the last English papers. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Z¢rAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x¢ Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
deiphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

ZX Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

Xt Mr. V.B. Paimer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

xX Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
shanged, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
‘lon. 

2% Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 

when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
31> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
I> Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

I> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D.C. - Par. 
Baltimore - - -. Par. 
Philadelphia - - Par. 
New York city - - Par. 
New York State - - 3-4 dis. 
New England - - 1-2 dis. 
New Jersey - 3-4 dis. 


Eastern Penn. - K 3-4 dis. 
Western Penn. - 1 1-2 dis. 


Indiana - 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Michigan 
Canada - 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Llinois. Particular 


d to collections. 
eleihat: Worms Court, Cook County, Illinois. 


County cow Monday in February, May, and Oe 


Cirenitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
ocy~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


LARD OIL. 

| grotet pp LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest qualit 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery mH 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared express) 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West indieg 
and Canadas. Aply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer 
Jan.2%. ‘33 Water street, near Walant, Cincinnati, 0. 





DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clarb 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, !Ilinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING ,TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
ph tionary cutter, planing, ay yp S and grooving machine. 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
‘This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for farther 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mass. 





Oy The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the gon me paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
STEWA & ALLEN 


For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


issouri. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices : 


For one thousandcopies - ~- 

For one hundred copies > . 

For one dozen copies - . a 

Forasinglecopy- - - * ° 5 

The Almanac bas been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and inclades twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation, The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they cau be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 


WANTED, 
A MATRON, to take charge of the domestic department 
of a Public Institution near the city of Philadelphia. 


Apply personally (or by letters post paid) to Samu+l Webb, 
No. 58 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. Sept. 20.—tf 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
. TUTE, 
ITUATED ten miles south of Philadelphia, near Wood- 
bury, the county town of Gloncester county, New Jer- 
sey, having erected additional improvements, ia now prepar- 
ed to receive a few more patients. 

Terms, eight dollars per week, which includes board and 
treatment. 

Application to be made te Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 
58 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Patients can take the steamboat for Red Bank, leaving 
Arch street wharf, Philadelrhia, at 3 P. M.,andat Red Bank 
take the Clarksborough stage, which goes direct to the In- 
Stitute, arriving in time for supper. Sept. 20.—tf 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


hyped Spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small begiuning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He com i his t by making 
but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild jn 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insufficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and in 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Ciothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 

25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant ; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners ; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. 


- = $20.06 
- . $ 2.50 
° : 40 














This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
furnishing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 

PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity,from - ~- $075 
Vests,alargeassortment - - - - 
Thin coats ofevery style - - - = 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always on hand - 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
drilling, &c. - - <@ : 


asa 
is 


Mixed cassimere pants- - : 
Draband blue pants - - = - os 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - = - 
(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. 
Mixed business coats . 
Green business coats - - 
Drees coats : 
Brook coats - 2 e 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, green, 
royal purple, drake-neck, black, blue, 


awnN= 
wns 
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¢.) 
Haunting coats, some new styles of diamond 
velvets - - - - - - ° 
Pilotcloth coats - - - - : * 
Beaverclotheoats- - + - - = 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velvet 
facings and collars, lined, wadded, and 
tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 
in the very best style Bait Se Cpe 
Broadeloth surtouts = - 
Elegant dressing gowns 
Ladies riding habits - - - - 
8 coate—look as Well as cloth—silk 


8 
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COMMISSION STORE. 


M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 10 
Bowly’'s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dee. en , 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ae T Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordin: way, 
Filters 








at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, | 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and exam 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. va: Feb. 4 


_ 
xn Cc@® 


faced - : Fin t SAF 4.55% 
Professional summer suits —wear and look as 

well as cloth - - - o ‘ ~~ 
An entire suit of thin clothes wie 
Rich scarfs, cravats, and stocks - 
Elegant suspeidersandsocks - - 
Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 

ing caps, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, &c. 

&c., at customers’ OWN PRICES. 

All orders from any part of the world executed at the 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 


gle garment to 
Clothing a Regiment. 


— 
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LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law 
Bg orang, 
‘w and 
take acknowledgments of and depositions for the States 


of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, N Hampshire 
Missouri, itnois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 
an. 6.—' r ” 





LAW OFFICE, 





DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 


street, two doors east of Vine Oineinnati, Ub 
KD. nu YM. 
Jan. 4. . A. EY, M.D. 








' MEDICAL CARD, 

HE ce gn eee 
COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
re fone KreRiceb 
OO ven.or test snd OrkamGians Some oecen Rene 








| Trees,’ Shrubs, Roses, 





Gentl 


, When you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 
SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


BOSTON. 
August 16 —3m 





TO INVENTORS. 
i igs 4 subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, an’ will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all nec steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
ex) ofa personal attendance at Washington 
‘odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses, 
sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 


Rough 
vidence of their competence and i ity, they would 
hae refer to all those fot whom Wes tnt ee 
business. . 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office 


P. H. WATSON. 
June 7. » BLSORENWICK. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
Fp WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, andslop-feq 


Larl. Apply to 
TI AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 


MARIETTA ACADEMY, 
Marietta, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 


HE tenth session of this Institntion will commence on 
the 17th of September. Snitable arrangements have 
been made for accommodating a large number of students 
The course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
complete English and mathematical education, together with 
the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages. The 
whole expense for the win‘er session of twenty-six weeks 
is sixty-five dollars; for a quarter of twelve weeks thir- 
ty dollars. No extra charges whatever, except for Draw- 
ing, which will be tanght by a gentleman whose skill as an 
artist is of a superior order. The most approved methods of 
instruction have been adopted. Progress is our motto The 
location of the school is pleasant, and the general healthiness 
of the place may be inferred from the fact that in almost five 
year pon SS reenege aoe of fifty scholars, not a single 
nt two or three cas i sic 

poms revo cases of serious sickness) hag 
For additional particulars, sddress 
Sept. 20.—3t J.P. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A vi 
F lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon 5k. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing 9 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By Lo- 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 
_ Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. j 
wee of ro — of William W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—t 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. ni/ eal gpe diac 
Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man, By Henry UC. Wright. “There is prorerly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $!. 
The above works are just published and for sale by 
Sept. 27—6m | BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 








STOMACH BITTERS, 


ANTI-DYSPBPTIC & STOMACH BITTERS. 
D*: Aloytius Chatard’s Anti-Dyspeptic and Stomach Bit- 

ters will effectually cure dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
chronic or nervous debility, indigestion, diseases of the kid- 
neys, and all diseases arising fiom a 

Weak or Disordered Stomach. 

They soon remove all acidity, and give tone and action to 
the stomach, and assist digestion; they are ENTIREL Y 
VEGETABLE, and contsin NO ALCOHOLIC STIM. 
ULANT, and will in every case PERMANENTLY DE. 
STROY THE MOST ORSTINATE COS TIVE 
NESS, and renovate the whole system, removing all impn- 
rities from the body, and remnants of previous disease, and 
give health and vigor to the frame, thereby preventing 
frightfal dreams, walking while asleep, &c., which often ac- 
company the above afilictions. 

Persons of sedentary habits should orcasionally use them ; 
they will prevent much pain and sickness and depression of 
spirits. 

Derangement of the Liver and Stomach 

Are sources of insanity. From disorder or obstruction, a 
morbid action of the sympathetic and other nerves fellow i 
and the functions of the brain are imprired and deranged - 
derangement there will also produce disease of the heart, 
skin, lungs, and kidneys It is owing to the same cause that 
thousands die with cholera, bilious omyellow fever, and that 
most banefual disease, consumption. 

THE LIVER.—Its office is to secrete the bile, and sepa 
rate all impurities from the blood. ‘Then, how necessary for 
the health is the proper pe*formance of this function: /F' 
DISEASED, IT CANNOT PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
which, if sent to the lungs, brain, and other parts of the sys- 
tem, in a morbid condition, will cause jaundice, insanity, 
consumption &c., &c.,and by withholding the stimulus from 
the intestines, produce dyspepsia, piles, and many other 
complaints. 

THE STOMACH is an important organ in the economy, 
as upon it you depend for the success and all the advantages 
to be derived from the administration of internal medicines. 
Its functions are of the utmost importance to every one, as 
it constitutes the source and fountain of life, which is, na- 
trition. No organ possssses such remarkable sympathies, 
none such remarkable power in modifying every part of the 


jystem. 

WEAK AND DELICATE CHILDREN are wade 
strong by using these Bitters. In fact, they are a family 
medicine—they can be administered with perfect safety toa 
child one year old, the most delicate female, or a man cf 
ninety. 

Persons visiting districts harassed annually with fever 
and ague, or any fever of a bilious nature, will find that by 
the timely use of one or two bottles, they will not in one in 
stance take this diseage, as they will renovate and strength- 
en the system, and carry the bile off in its natural channel. 
Prevention is better than cure. 


Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles, $5. 


Agents for Chatard’s Stomach Bitters, 

A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William streets, 
New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

L. Wilcox, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gad Chapin, Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Reed, Chicago, Jil. 

G. F. Thomas, (late Thomas & Miles,) 1€9 Main street, 
Cincinnati. 

Henry Killbourne & Co., Columbus, Obio. 

Sept. 6.—eotNovl6 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.”” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 


is manufactured on the largest scale. and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisitiun in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsapariiia, The Sarsaparilla root, it ia 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toitallits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilia 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofuia, ana Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 
It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in conghs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the Inngs, throat. and every other part. 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and sta~es of 
Female Complaints. 


It works wonders in cases of fluor albus ¢ 1 whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painiul menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whvle body, and cures 
all forms of 





Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thue prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 
But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 


while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this borrible 
pound be poi to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid ! What causes dys- 
psia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diarr).ca, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ? What is scrvt- 
ula but an acid bumorin the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white veg fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heave D 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinvates iteelf between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and ivflaming the tender and 
delicate tissnes upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 


Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of S. P. 
Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilla, is an dnitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 
Heaven forbid that we should deal-in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to 8. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Ir. such 
a mountain load of complaints and crimimations from Agents 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tow2- 
send’s Fermenting pound. 
We wish it understood, because it is the absolule truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
: la are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar i 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 610° 
gle thing in common. ; 
As S. P, Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is D0 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine oF 
disease than any other common, jentific, unprofessional 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they sre > 
peahday: FL te scientific medicine, containing all the vir- 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are — 
pable of changes which might render them the agents 0 
ela taste + aeaell the unfortunate, to peur balm 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the deepairing 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the — 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD DR. 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppor 
nity and means to bring his 
Grand, Universal, Concentrated — . 
within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who née 
that they’ may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


04" For salein Washington Ci . A. Gilm 
iF. Callan EB & w — 
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